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A RHYME FOR JULY 4. 


“Whatever do the women want?” we hear the 





ecornful cry. 

To you, oh, “Christian Commonwealth !” we women 
make reply. 

We want a ‘Christian Commonwealth,” where just 


and equal laws 
Shall make a needless mission ours, who plead the 
woman’s cause. 


It was a wholesome lesson we were taught as girls 
at school, 

That our vaunted Constitution has a fundamental 
rule 

That whosoever hath no voice in voting or debate 

Is free from obligation to contribute to the State. 


Oh, wise and prudent rulers! we are women, it is 

trues: 
“But we are fellow-cirizens, and féliow subjects, too; 

We have hearts, and brains, and voices, have we no 
right to say 

By what laws we will be governed—whose the 
sceptre we obey? 

There are wrongs that must be righted—bitter woes 
that seek redress; 

We can hear our sisters calling in their weakness 


and distress, 
We need the power to lift them from their sad and 
evil plight; 
‘Tis for this we want the franchise—and we claim 
it as our right. 
. —Christian Commonwealth. 
a — ~~ Te 
-” 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


When the bells begin to ring, the fire- 
crackers to snap, and the guns to boom in 
hoor of the ‘Glorious Fourth,” it will be 
in order to remember that taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny in 1893, as 
much as it was in 1776; and to prepare 
ourselves to carry out the old principle 


, of the American Revolution to its logical 


conclusion. 


4 p——— 





The men and women of Wyoming, Kan- 
sas and Michigan are entitled to spend an 
especially joyful Fourth of July. 

ee 

The president and professors of Rut- 
gers College protested against the action 
of the last New Jersey Legislature in 
legalizing race tracks and gambling. Now 
the State officials, controlled by the 
Politicians, retaliate by withholding the 
money due the college for State scholar- 
ships in the s¢ientific school. It is about 
tine for the good men of New Jersey to 
call out their reserves—the good women. 
With the women’s votes added to their 
Own, they would be abundantly able to 
remand to private life politicians who are 
the open allies of gamblers. 


——oe— 





_The Republicans of Cowley County, 
Kansas, in their county nominating con- 
Yention on June 10, adopted the following 
nnging suffrage plank : 


Believing that women hav i i 
I e equal rights with 
on ae their hearts are equally loyal and true, 
yee eir intelligence and worth is equal with 
shall Ay act and that their right to say what 
wey I, one for the common good is as great as 
poy cir brothers, we commend the action of 
a égislature in submitting the woman suf- 
ome ee nament to the people; and we assure 
4. rs that, when the hour comes to act, the 
Yom a men of Cowley County will, by their 
right, elcome them joyfully into full and equal 
among men in all political affairs. 





, ee of the newspapers have been in- 
Sing in little skits at feminine folly, 








because the names of the graduating 
classes at women’s colleges include such 


| in single file, and each member handles 
one oar. Such unity and finish of move- 


diminutives as Nellie, Minnie, etc. There- | ment has been attained by these crews 


upon Col. Higginson writes to the Boston 
Herald, calling attention to the fact that 
the Harvard catalogue contains twenty 
Harrys, twenty-seven Franks, and eleven 
Freds. The Colonel asks: ‘Is there any 
essential difference in practice, on this 
point, between men’s and women’s col- 
leges? Oris it simply one more of those 
cases where an act is held up to public 
reprobation when done by a woman, 
although a man may do it over and over 
again without attracting any attention?” 


| that crew and boat seemed to be one crea- 
ture, animated by one mind. On the 
| evening of the recent festival, as each one 
| of these creatures shot out of its shelter- 
ing cove and sped noiselessly and swiftly 
across the water, it was small wonder 
that cheers went up from the throng of 
guests. College men realized that the 
day for deriding women’s rowing had 
gone by, and, judging from their hearty 
and long hurrahs, it would appear that 
they were generously willing to admit 





that a woman can handle an oar as well as 
|apen. There was no racing. The com- 


Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, former 
elton oni North | petition had reference rather to excellence 
nd proprietor of the New North |in technique and form. This fact will 


West, and the pi 
‘. © prencer of woman sulivage perhaps allay the fears of any who may 


on the Pacific slope, recently made at | 
Chicago a very significant address, wherein | think that college women are engaging in 


ae -_— 





she gives her twenty years’ experiences of 
success and failure in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 
ing the suffragists of Colorado and Kansas 
will do well to consider. 
_ +e 


Her words of advice and warn- | 


| athletics at the expense of scholarship. 
| Wherever athletic sports and gymnasium 

drill are recognized as mutually auxiliary, 
| and the gymnasium is held to its great 
| primary object of physical culture, there 

will be little danger to scholarship from 
| the “athletic” source. Under judicious 


‘A Compendium and Question Book of | management, it is quite within range of 
Parliamentary Law,” the little handbook | what is reasonable to expect that a 
lately published by Mrs. Lilian Cole | young woman who is skilled at the oar 
Bethel, of Columbus, O., has already | will also be skilled in the class-room. In 
reached its second edition. It is an admi- | the Waban exhibition, the “stroke” of the 
rably clear, concise and condensed state- | crew of ‘93 was a young lady who is also 


ment of parliamentary procedure. As the 
Ohio State Journal says, “It gives the 
cream of Cushing, Roberts, Neely, Smith 
and others,” arranged so as to be excep- 
tionally convenient for reference and 
ready use. It explains every point, covers 
the whole ground, and yet is so small and 


| one of the leading mathematical students 
of the college—a fact equally gratifying 
to the director of the gymnasium and the 
professor of mathematics. 
I have referred to the sliding seats of 
the long crew-boats. It was found that 
| sliding seats and ordinary skirts were a 








light that it can conveniently be slipped | most undesirable, if not impossible, com- 


into one’s pocket. It may be ordered from | bination. 


the author ; price, 25 cents. 
— +~e> 


Among the contents of the WOoMAN’s 
JOURNAL for this week are ‘Some Emi- 
nent European Women,” by Miss Frances 
Graham French; ‘*The First Suftrage Gun 
of the W. C. T. U.,” by Frances E. Wil- 
lard, describing the scene when the first 
woman sufirage resolution was passed, at 


the Illinois State Convention in 1876; an | 
account of “float day’’ at Wellesley Col- | 


lege, by Prof. Ellen Hayes; the recent 


address of Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway at | 


Chicago, on the amendment campaigns in 
Kansas and Colorado; a story by Grace 
Manchester, illustrating two different 
types of motherhood; interesting cor- 
respondence from Kentucky, Kansas, 


Virginia, Illinois, and Arkansas; a let- | 


ter on the recent action of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union in regard to 


lower wages for women; College Notes; | 


World’s Fair Notes; our weekly New 
York Letter, by Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake; and last, but not least, a story by 


Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner, entitled ‘‘The | 
Devil’s Wife,” and dealing with the ques- | 


tion of dress reform. 


or 





COLLEGE WOMEN ON LAKE WABAN, 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 
The ‘Boston: basin’? contains many 


beautiful lakelets, but only one of them | 


has the pleasure of smiling up into the 
faces of seven hundred women students. 
No chronicles have come down to us of 
the ‘squadrons of evolution” of Eliot’s 
Indians, or of the regattas of their ances- 
tors; but it is safe to say that never 
before in all its history has Lake Waban 
been the scene of such an exhibition as 
five thousand people witnessed from its 
shores one Saturday eveniug recently. 
The occasion was Wellesley’s annual lake- 
festival, known as the ‘‘Float.” 
Imaginative persons may be able to 
conjecture how the term ‘‘float” arose; 
but it should be understood that it no 
longer indicates the character of the fes- 
tival in question. For college women as 
oarswomen are discovering possibilities 
hitherto undreamed-of, except, perhaps, 
by the woman to whom belongs the credit 
of inaugurating the new era in boating on 
Lake Waban. That woman is Miss L. E. 
Hill, director of the Wellesley College 
gymnasium. Too much praise can hardly 
be given her for the scientific skill, the 
patience, the enthusiasm, with which she 
has changed the old order for the new, 
launching the gymnasium on the lake in 
such a way that the boating is an outdoor 
extension of the gymnasium-drill, and, 
like the latter, is conducted with refer- 
ence to physical culture. The boats, one 
of which is forty-three feet in length, are 
built on the most approved lines, and 
fitted out with sliding seats, etc. The 
members of a crew are, of course, seated 


| 





One or the other had to be 
given up. It is unnecessary to say that it 
was the skirt. The crews that did the 
fine rowing wore costumes that allowed 
the necessary freedom of motion. This 
costume was essentially the gymnasium 
dress described in the Report of the Dress 
| Committee of the National Council. If 
|no other good resulted from scientific 
| boating, it would be e#ough that by it 
| girls are encouraged to stand forth 
dressed somewhat as beings with two 
good legs ought to be dressed. 

Every one interested in the question of 
|}a more fational dress for women must 
regret that the bicycle does not also im- 
peratively demand the improved costume 
which is required by the boat with sliding 
seats. ELLEN HAYES. 

Bonneville Heights, Sheflield, Tenn., June 
26, 1893. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley has been 
called to the pastorate of the Unitarian 
|church at Geneva, Ill. She will enter 
upon her duties in September. 

The Congregationalist’s report of the 
recent annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Association of Ohio says: 

Rev. James Brand was assigned another 
| full hour for a thorough examination of 
the now practical question, ‘‘ Ought 
| Women to be Prohibited from Entering 
the Gospel Ministry?” and frequent ap- 
plause demonstrated not only the Associ- 
ation’s appreciation of his clear exegesis 
| and strong arguments, but its substantial 
agreement with his unequivocal position, 
that there is no warrant in Scripture or 
| reason for closing the doors of the min- 
| istry to-day to those women whose only 
| disqualification is their sex. 

It always seems a prophecy of the ideal 
| life when husband and wife unite in 
| work as well as in home and destiny, par- 
‘ticularly when that work calls for self- 
sacrifice and heroic endeavor. Two of 
the most devoted home missionaries in 
‘the Congregational Church in South 
| Dakota have been the venerable Rev. 
| A. J. Drake and his wife, who is the 
| ordained pastor at Iroquois. Not long 
ago Mrs. Drake was bereaved of her 
‘husband. Another husband and wife, 
both ordained Congregational‘ministers in 
| South Dakota, are Rev. F. S. Huntley and 
Rev. Abby T. Huntley. They have lately 
removed from Alexandria to Wessington 
Springs, where they will supply three 
stations, stretching twenty-six miles. 

It is a significant fact that the new 
Congregational church in Sandy, Utah, 
was gathered chiefly through the efforts 
of women. Fifteen of its sixteen mem- 
bers are women, the delegates sent from 
three churches to the organizing council 
were women, and for the present it is to 
be under the charge of Miss M. L. Nichol. 


The Congregationalist says: 


The action of the Episcopal Convention 
changing the canon so as to permit women 








to vote at the parish meetings was sensi- 
ble. Women are allowed to do their full 
share in working and giving in the 
church. Why should the privilege of 
voting be denied to them? 

The publication of such views in the 
Congregationalist would make Dr. Dexter 
turn in his grave, if he knew of it; but it 
is in accord with the best Christian senti- 
ment of the times. 


There is much significance in two reso- 
lutions lately passed by two representa- 
tive bodies, one of ministers, the other of 
women. The Southern Presbyterians, at 
Macon, Ga., resolved: 

The session must absolutely enforce the injunc- 
tion of Scripture forbidding women to speak in 
churches (1 Cor. 14: 34), or in any way failing 
to observe that relative subordination to men 
that is taught in 1 Cor. 11; 13, and other places. 

The Arkansas Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, at its recent annual meeting in 
Little Rock, with delegates present from 
Fort Smith, Hot Springs, Forrest City, 
Hope, Hazen, Beebe, Morrillton, Malvern, 
Stuttgart, Ozark, and Rogers, resolved: 

That, as the churches are mainly made up and 
supported by women, we will use our influence 
against the employment of ministers who are 


opposed to our movement, and pray the Almighty 
Father to keep them from our midst. 


- =~ a 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

The State Agricultural College of Colo- 
rado has issued its fourteenth annual cata- 
logue, which shows that of the 179 students 
44 are young women. 


For the first time, a young woman was 
on the programme at the commencement 
exercises of the Storrs Agricultural Col- 
lege at Mansfield, Ct. Three girls have 
taken the course this year. 


The Western Christian Advocate says: 

By taking the admission of women to 
the great U aw of Chicago for 
granted, the world shows the silent but 
rapid progress it has made along educa- 
tional lines. By maintaining the same 
respectful silence toward the appointment 
of four women—Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Marion Talbot, Julia E. Buckley and 
Martha Foote Crow—on the board of in- 
structors, it testifies that such action is no, 
longer an innovation. 

he trustees of Smith College say that 
the number of students (700) could be 
nearly doubled at the opening next fall, 
if accommodations could be provided. 
There were 125 graduates this year. 


The Christian Union remarks of Barnard 
College : 

The endowment of the college properly 
belongs to the women of the city of New 
York, and it will be very much to their 
discredit if they allow it to struggle much 
longer with its present difficulties. There 
is no finer opportunity in this city for a 
woman of wealth to ally herself with a 
great institution of the future and to con- 
fer lasting benefit upon her own sex than 
by generously endowing a college which 
has demonstrated in every way its right 
to live, and has taken posesssion of a field 
which becomes more extensive every year. 
Barnard has a claim upon women of means 
in New York which ought to be recog- 
nized at once. 

Mrs. Agassiz made the address and 
presented the diplomas at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Harvard Annex. 
Second year honors in classics were 
awarded to Miss Miriam A. Bytel, of °95, 
of Nazareth, Penn., and final honors in 
history to Miss Elizabeth Balch, a special 
student from Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Oberlin (O.) College was the pioneer in 
admitting women to an education equal in 
all respects to that of men. It now has 
about 1,500 students. It is growing, and 
has developed wonderfully in the past 
five years, but it needs more buildings, 
and, above all, more endowment. The 
trustees are making an effort to raise 


funds to meet its needs. F. M. A. 
— —~@r-—-— —— 
MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN’S LIBRARY AT 
CHICAGO. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Potter Palmer would be glad to 
receive for the library in the Woman’s 
Building at the Exposition a copy of 
every book written by a Massachusetts 
woman. The books can be sent by mail 
to the librarian, Woman’s Building, Jack- 
son Park. Only one hundred have been 
sent, out of the two thousand that should 
have been. The sender should send her 
address, and a statement as to whether or 
not she wishes the books returned. 

The library is to be a permanent one, 
and nearly all of the States have promised 
to donate their books. There is to be a 
full catalogue made, upon the most ap- 
proved plan. SARAH E. TITCOMB. 

Chicago, June 22, 1893. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Dr. Eva HARDING, of Topeka, is corre- 
sponding secretary of the Kansas State 
Homeopathic Medical Society. 


Mrs. E. G. Evans, of Boston, has given 
twenty acres of land for the Summer 
School of Ethics at Plymouth, Mass., 
which Dr. Felix Adler organized in 
1891. 

Miss M. MERTA MITCHELL, of Salem, 
Ia., was admitted to the bar the day after 
| the Indiana Supreme Court gave its deci- 
| sion that Indiana women might practise 
/law. She is a recent graduate of the law 
| department of De Pauw. 
| Muss Epirn M. KENNISTON and Miss 
CARRIE L. HOpSON, of Manchester, N. H., 
| have started on a bicycle tour through 
| England, Ireland and Scotland. They 
| have an engagement with a newspaper 
syndicate to furnish a weekly letter de- 
scribing the trip. 


Miss Mary EsTHER GALLUP graduated 
from the Boston Dental College last week, 
the only woman in a class of thirteen, 
She carried off the honors, receiving the 
senior prize for the best examination of 
the year,and also aspecial prize for the best 
examination during the whole course of 
three years. 


Mrs. CHARLES HENROTIN addressed 
the Bankers’ Congress at the World’s 
Fair last week, and advocated the partici- 
pation of women in business. Women, 
she said, would make admirable bank di- 
rectors, because of their conservatism. 
Every marriage should bea co-partnership, 
and not a co-operative concern with the 
male head of the family handling all the 
money and making all the investments 
The dispatches say: ‘‘Mrs. Henrotin’s 
talk was loudly applauded, both by the 
women in attendance and the bankers.” 





Mrs. HARRIET Woops BAKER, who 
wrote extensively for the past generation 
under the name of ‘‘Mme. Leslie,” died 
recently in Brooklyn. She was a daughter 
of Dr. Leonard Woods, the founder of, 


gan to write stories at eleven years old, 
and she did not give up her literary work 
until a few years ago. She published 
nearly 160 volumes, most of them on re- 
ligious topics. Her most popular work, 
‘Tim, the Scissors-Grinder,’’ was trans- 
lated into several languages, and reached 
a circulation of 500,000. 


Mrs. FRANCES K. LYBRAND, one of the 
Second Assistant Examiners in the 
Patent Office at Washington, is said to 
be the best known woman in the place. 
Her office involves so much technical and 
mechanical knowledge that few men are 
competent to hold it. Mrs. Lybrand’s 
history is an example of what a clever 
and plucky woman can do. She is a 
daughter of Judge Ranney, of Ohio. 
When her husband, Capt. Lybrand, who 
had a brilliant war record, died and left 
her at twenty-six with three little chil- 
dren, she obtained a place in the Patent 
Office, in which she has risen step by 
step to her present responsible position. 


Miss ANNA BARROWs, the well-known 
teacher of cookery, is an enthusiast in her 
profession, and makes it both a science 
and an art. Her mother says that as soon 
as little Anna learned her letters, instead 
of turning her attention to story books, 
like other children, she began to spell out 
the receipts in the cookery book. Though 
still a young woman, she has had much 
experience, having taught cookery for 
five years at the North Bennett St. In- 
dustrial School, in this city, and for two 
years at the School of Domestic Science 
connected with the Boston Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association. In addition, 
she is director of the cooking school at the 
Maine Chautauqua Union, lecturer at 
Lasell Seminary, and State Superinten- 
dent of Hygienic Cookery in the Massa- 
chusetts W.C.T. U. She has also been 
giving lectures for the Bay State Agricul- 
tural Society, in connection with Granges 
and Farmers’ Institutes. She likes this 
work so much that next year she will 
spend only two days a week instead of 
four at the Y. W. C. A. school, in order 
to have more time for lecturing. Miss 
Barrows believes every woman is not 
fitted by nature to be a cook, any more 
than every man is fitted by nature to be a 
farmer. She looks forward to a time 
when the cooking for the community will 
be done by trained scientific cooks— 
women who have a natural gift and taste 
for preparing food, and who have been 
educated in the best methods of doing it. 





"A )Aover Theological Seminary. She be- | 
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MORE EMINENT EUROPEAN WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 


” 


and the “Gift Dvinnas Eganderratt, 

| which presents the legal side of questions. 
| Graduates from Swedish universities can fraught with a significance so deep t 
The ‘woman movement,” asit is called, | hold a position in all higher schools, | it was not easy for me to speak of it with 
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seems to have permeated all classes of | either for boys or girls. In commerce and | composure. 


society, and has even reached the utter- | medicine, woman has 
most parts of the earth. The presence of | leges accorded to man in the Se 


our own Frances Willard in England has | countries. 


served to awaken still greater interest in | 


he British Isles in regard to the power of | Tulure, : 
parse rear : as M. D. before the medical faculty in | forcibly phrased by Lady Henry Somerset 


women to speakin public. The presence 
of foreign ladies of distinction at the 
Woman’s Congress has served to show 
Americans that the women intend to be 
in the front ranks in every noble cause. 
This week it has been my pleasure to 
have a half-hour’s conversation with 
Mme. Catherine Yanjul, of Moscow, whose 
husband is connected with the University 
of Moscow. Both Professor and Madame 
Yapjul are now in Chicago, where they 
hope to remain some time. While in the 


United States, they intend to learn as | 
much about our educational system, par- | 


ticularly from the technical-industrial side, 
as is possible. 
Mme. Catherine Lascaridos, of Greece, 


has indicated its interest in the kindergar- | 
ten as a fundamental basis of education | 
Both through her | 


for young children. 
efforts in Athens, and through her writ- 
ings on the subject, the visitors to the 
World’s Fair will hear of Madame Las- 
caridos. 

The WomAN's JOURNAL has been so 
thorough in its chronicling of prominent 
women who intend to visit this country 
during the summer solstice, that I will 
only add a few names which I do not rec- 
ollect to have seen in its columns. These 
are Signora Benedicti, of Italy, who will 
signify her interest in the progressive 
movements of the day, either by actual 
presence, or by sending an essay to be 
read at some one of the Congresses. 
Again, Signora von Portugall, from the 
same country, shows similar interest in 
the Chicago Fair. Signora Petermann 
intends contributing a paper on an educa- 
tional topic. The Principessa de Strongoli 
has already appeared in connection with 
the Woman's Congress, unless I am mis- 
taken. 

As far east as Poland the little leaven 
works, for the Countess Wanda Sczawin- 
ska has written to the authorities stating 
her intention to be an active participant 
in the Educational Congress. Spain has of 
course been more than flattered at the 
great honoring of Columbus, and her 
thinkers, such as Mesdames Emilia Pardo 
Prazan and Matilda del Real, have signified 
their appreciation of the honor which at- 
taches to Spanish speaking countries at 
present. Swedish and Finnish ladies indi- 
eate a desire to visit this country when- 
ever opportunity is offered, among them 
Baroness Gripenberg, Madame Hulda 
Lundin, and others. Nor are the South 
American ladies behind the times, for the 
Sefiora Enriquita Courbis de Valencia, of 
Chili, has had an extended European tour, 
and aims to visit the United States when 
occasion offers. 

Truly, the great exhibition is an addi- 
tional attraction to the traveller, and to 
the worker in any profession, be it art, 
education, science, literature, or any other 
phase of human progress. 

To turn to other countries: Late num- 
bers of the Indépendence Belge have pub- 
lished voluminous articles on women in 
science, law, medicine, mathematics, ete. 
From the latest article, by Céline Renooz, 
I glean the facts that from 1868 to 1886 
there were nineteen diplomas of bachelier- 
é3-sciences and two of licenciées-és- 
sciences conferred upon women in Paris. 
In the faculties of the French Provinces 
thirteen women received the baccalaure- 
ate, and one the licentiate’s degree. On 
Dec. 13, 1888, Miss Maud Meyer became a 
member of the mathematical society of 
England. It was due to Miss Emma 
Chenu that the doors of the Sorbonne 
were opened to women in 1863. A late 
article in the Spanish Boletin de la Institu- 
cion libre de Ensenanza indicates the apti- 
tude of women for all professions. 

In France, the noted woman suffragist, 
Mile. Marie Deraismes, has, in connection 
with other equally progressive women, 
endeavored to establish a Lodge of women 
Masons. The outcome of this effort will 
be watched with interest. 

In 1891-92 there were fifteen women 
studying in the Faculty of Science in 
Paris; in the Faculty of Letters, 134 
women; in that of medicine, 144 women; 
in pharmacy, five women. In 1892-93 there 
was still a manifest increase. Whereas 
for 1891-92 the number of women reached 
298, in this last year 421 women fre- 
quented the different faculties. They 
were distributed as follows: in letters, 
249; in science, 29; in medicine, 129; in 
pharmacy, 14. In both years the greater 
proportion were from other countries than 
France. 

In Sweden, among the most noted of 
societies for women are the ‘‘Friederika 
Bremer Torbundet,” which is a centre for 
all educational and literary questions; 





In Roumania, a lady, Mme. Olga Sacara 


Bucharest. She will devote her time to 
children’s diseases. 
In the Netherlands, the ‘‘VryeVrouwen- 


many of the privi- | 


its results. 


the meaning of this resolution, which to 


me, who had neither home nor child, was | around the country playing whist and get- 


according to the new law, a notice posted 
twenty days before election would have | 
I think it was an hour that will never made his name eligible, and saved you 
andinavian | be forgotten by any who participated in | running all over town with this petition. 
They proved to be far reach- | The petition has to be circulated only if 


ing. The Illinois W. C. T. U. was the the notice is not put up in time.” 


has just passed her examination | first that set its seal to the great truth so | 


in the words: 


| ought to be law-giver.” 
From that Centennial year, so fitting as 


Vereeniging” has established a woman the date of a forward movement great and 


suffrage journal. Its first number was to 


Its main aim is to discuss the equality of 


|sex. Among the writers engaged are | 


Mesdames Emilie Claeys, Marie Popelin, 
and Monsieur Louis Frank. 

The readers of the WUMAN’S JOURNAL 
will be interested to learn of the above 


movements. : 
FRANCES GRAHAM FRENCH. 


Washington, D. C., June 15, 1893. 
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THE FIRST SUFFRAGE GUN OF THE 
w.c.T. U, 


LONDON, ENGLAND, JUNE 17, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

It was in the autumn of 1876, in Dix- 
on, Ill., at the third yearly Convention 
of the Illinois W. C. T. U. Mrs. J. F. 
Willing was President, and Mrs. E. E. 
Marcy, Secretary. I went, in company 
with my friend and comrade, Mrs. Louise 
S. Rounds, of Chicago, a woman whose 
brave thought had opened to me a way 
into the women’s temperance work, when 
I had left the University and was hoping 
to find a place in the ranks of the Crusa- 
ders. At the time of this Convention, we 
had already been active workers for two 
years, codperating in Chicago; I as 
President, and Mrs. Rounds as Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the W. C. T. U. of 
that city. 

At the Convention of which I am writ- 
ing, we were entertained in a home whose 
head later became a State officer in the 
government of Illinois. He was a good 
Republican and a good temperance man, 
but did not dare to mix the two, lest the 
party should be hurt. He was a most 
agreeable and interesting host, and we 
talked politics to our hearts’ content, 
without losing our tempers, for the Prohi- 
bition party was not ‘‘*much in evidence” 
at that early date. 

Ever since the previous May, when I 
made the tour of Ohio and met the Crusa- 
ders face to face, it had been borne in 
upon my spirit that until women had the 
ballot we should not be equipped for the 
war to such an extent as to ensure a 
victory that should be decisive and per- 
manent. I had therefore prepared a 
resolution, in my capacity as delegate to 
the Illinois Convention of White Ribbon- 
ers. Its exact language I cannot quote, 
but it was to this effect: 

Resolved, That as woman is the most trusty 
guardian of the home and of her children, she 
should have the right to close the dram shop 
over against that home. 

Before going to the Convention, Mrs. 
Rounds and I knelt in prayer over that 
resolution, and agreed that we would 
both stand by it. I showed it to several 
of our most progressive women when we 
reached the church in which the Conven- 
tion was held. A few said: ‘All right! 
We will stand by you;”’ but more said: 
“Not yet! it is premature. The time will 
come, but we must wait.” 

At the first opportunity, I rose and 
offered the resolution. I did not know 
that it would receive more than one 
second, and I had reason to believe that 
Mrs. Rounds would be that one. But, to 
my surprise, it was seconded with spirit 
in several parts of the church. Mrs. 
Marcy, a true and gifted woman of con- 
servative views on this subject, moved 
‘**To lay the resolution on the table,” but 
no one seconded the motion. Mrs. Wil- 
ling (also an opponent) in her clear 
voice called out: ‘Is there a second to 
the motion to lay this resolution which 
endorses woman suffrage on the table?” 
There was a moment’s pause, and I felt 
that great destinies were trembling in the 
balance. At such a time, by intuition, 
the heart is lifted up in prayer, even 
though the ear is strained to listen. I 
listened well, but not a voice broke the 
stillness by seconding the motion to 
‘table’ my resolution. There was then 
nothing left but to put my motion to 
adopt, and when this was done without 
debate, the cries of ‘‘Aye!” were prompt 
and decisive. 

This was among my life’s most happy 
hours. I rose and thanked the Conven- 
tion, with emotion that they had never 
before seen me manifest. I remember 
saying to them that, as wives and mothers, 
they had, I believed, done a more forceful 
stroke of work for what they held dearest 
than they had ever been able to perform 
before in their united capacity as Chris- 
tian women, and that I rejoiced beyond 
telling that they were not unmindful of 





| holy, the right of women to help make 
appear (and probably did) in April, 1893. | the laws that shall separate the govern- | on voting questions thana lawyer himself, 
| ment from the liquor traffic was declared 


by one State Union after another, until 
now there is not a State in the Union in 
which White Ribbon women have not 
either expressly declared the faith that 
is in them, or through their delegates 
affirmed it at the great kindly campfire of 
the National Woman’s Christian 'Temper- 
ance Union. FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
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AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


CULPEPER, VA , JUNE 19, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

When, ina body as conservative as our 
fine old University, the cause of equal 
rights finds foothold, it may be considered 
a triumph worth recording by its friends. 
A few years ago ‘“‘woman suffrage” was a 
topic hardly considered seemly, and to be 
mentioned only with bated breath at the 
University. Now, it arises upon all occa- 
sions. Itis the subject of debate in famous 
Washington and Jefferson societies, it is 
discussed at the students’ boarding-houses ; 
and, in a cause so clearly just, agitation 
is the great thing. 

The cause of co-education has advanced 
so quietly that it was a delightful surprise 
to find a majority of the faculty in favor 
of admitting women to the lectures on the 
same terms with men. If the board 
proves equally liberal-minded, the day is 
won. At all events, the action of the 
faculty shows that the cause of justice is 
rapidly advancing. The friends of co- 
education in the faculty prove their faith 
by their works, in admitting women to 
their summer schools, which are inde- 
pendent of the board of visitors. The 
feeling at the University of Virginia is 
an excellent test of the position taken 
by the best men of the South on this as 
on other questions. No Alma Mater im- 
presses her personality more strongly 
upon the minds offer children. 

On Public Day, when the degrees were 
delivered, Professor Thornton, chairman 
of the faculty, appointed a committee of 
her fellow graduates in mathematics to 
deliver her diploma to Miss Caroline 
Davis (whose name was by mistake 
printed as Mary, in the JouRNAL). Pro- 
fessor Thornton explained her work, 
praised her diligence and ability, and ex- 
pressed the pleasure of the faculty in giv- 
ing a degree so well earned. His remarks 
were graceful and cordial, and the an- 
nouncement of Miss Davis’ success was 
received with a storm of applause. The 
clapping and cheering lasted several 
minutes, and broke out again and again. 
Miss Davis modestly attributes it all to 
“the cause,” but the cause can give its 
due share to the personal popularity of 
Miss Davis, and yet have reason to con- 
gratulate itself. 

Our Northern friends can hardly under- 
stand with what pride and love Virginians 
regard our University, and how much it 
will mean to Virginia women when its 
doors shall be opened to the daughters as 
well as the sons of the Southland. They 
can, however, | am sure, appreciate our 
gratitude to the persevering and talented 
girl whose pioneer work has done so 
much to bring about “the beginning of 
the end.” H. H. D. 
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SHE GAVE HIM POINTS. 


An amusing incident is reported to us 
by a friend in North Dakota: 

One evening recently, Mrs. S——, of 
Grand Forks, N. D., was annoyed because 
her husband was late to supper. She is 
her own housekeeper, and is very prompt 
with her meals; and as a rule her husband 
is also on time. Supper stood for an hour 
before Mr. S—— put in an appearance. 
He explained that he had been circulating 
a petition among the voters of his ward 
to make Mr. C——, a lawyer, eligible as 
alderman at the coming election. 

‘**You see,” he explained condescending- 
ly, for his wife’s enlightenment, ‘he has 
to have a petition signed by one-tenth of 
the voters in the ward before his name 
can be up for election.” 

It happens that Mr. C—— is a member 
of the local whist club, which had been 
losing laurels in a visit to a neighboring 
town. Mrs. S— is a bright, observing 
little woman, and she saw an opportunity 
to give her husband a lesson. With mis- 
chief in her eye, but impatience in her 
voice, she retorted from the kitchen : 


| 
| 


| 
a 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| brisk 


humbly. 


Mr. S—— gazed in astonishment at his 
little wife, who was carefully 
‘She who is life- giver | avoiding his eye in order to conceal her | 
| amusement. 
“Is that a fact?” he inquired, quite | 
‘Well, if a woman can do her | ‘‘still-hunt” method in harvesting the ep 
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“If Mr. C—— had not bee» travelling | rapidly as public sentiment ; 
gave us all we asked, or rather, “all the 
hat | ting beaten, he would have known that, | “WS permitted. In this way we Secured 


school suffrage, equal property r; 
| statute, a proposition” A 1. amen . 
State constitution of Oregon that wo Se 
might have a chance for securin = 
franchise by the ballots of men at pm 
eral election, and a law like that r 
Wyoming, to enfranchise the wome . 
the State of Washington by legislatin 
enactment. None of these measures oa 
have been gained by partisan methode 
ay woe mamened by leading men 
ty) arties, and objecte r the sma 
fry of each. rected to by the smal 
As an evidence of the success of the 
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own housework and yet keep better posted | P’eviously sown through sensible agite 


I am in favor of woman suffrage!” 


+e -_—— 
COLORADO AND KANSAS. 


**How to Enfranchise Women” was the 


| title of an address made before the Wor]d’s 


Congress in the Woman's Building, June 
19, 1893, by Abigail Scott Duniway— 
Mrs. H. M. Barker, of South Dakota, in 
the chair. Mrs. Duniway said: 


Mrs. Chairman and I’riends of Equal Rights: 
We have all had the pay during 
the progress to date of this wonderful 
World’s Exposition, of listening to pre- 
cept upon precept and line upon line of 
arguments, many of them eloquent, most 
of them logical,and all of them convincing, 
showing why women should be enfran- 


chised. 

In my childhood I read a fable, wherein 
mice were represented as holding a coun- 
cil, or, as we should now say, a congress 
or convention. The mice were very much 
distressed by the frequent depredations of 
a marauding cat; and it was resolved by 
the mice that the cat must be belled. The 
arguments, as I recall the fable, were elo- 
quent, logical, and convincing, all in favor 
of belling the cat; and when the resolu- 
tion was passed, the enthusiasm and exul- 
tation ran high. But, amid all the ac- 
claim, and while yet the jubilation was at 
its height, one old mouse, who had hith- 
erto been silent, arose upon his haunches, 
and majestically sawing the air with his 
fore-paws, said: ‘Gentlemen of the Coun- 
cil, with all due deference to your elo- 
quence and logic, permit me to say that 
your resolution, just passed, omits one 
very important item.” And while indig- 
nation was depicted upon the countenances 
of the exulting mice, the old fogy mouse 
added: **Who is to bell the cat?” 

Now I don’t want any gentlemen pres- 
ent to go away and say that I am compar- 
ing men,even by inference, to cats, though 
I will not object if, for obvious reasons, 
they compare women, in a political sense, 
to mice. But I do most earnestly entreat 
all the suffrage agitators of this broad 
land, through whose valuable aid the 
fields of Colorado and Kansas are now 
Tipening for the harvest of ‘balivts, to 
forego, at this crisis, all hurrah campaign- 
ing, and all the — demonstration by 
which we have thus far lost our case at 
the ballot boxes. Through these demon- 
strations we, at these crises, only em- 
barrass our friends of the voting sex, who 
really wish us well, but, being engaged in 
closely contested political conflicts of 
their own, are not in the position to open- 
ly champion us as they would otherwise 
do. Let the example of Wyoming ever 
be our object lesson. I assert, upon the 
authority of more than one of the success- 
ful defenders of our liberties in that State, 
that a public campaign of suftragists 
would have defeated the cause at any of 
the critical periods of its history. Our 
gentlemen friends feel a delicacy about 
saying this to our campaigners, but they 
never hesitated to say it to those who 
agree with them about the facts. 

These remarks apply only to Colorado 
and Kansas at this juncture. Our harvest 
in those States is ready for gathering, or 
will be very soon. If, instead of making 
speeches, however brilliant, or of conduct- 
ing campaigns, however exciting, in those 
States, we will permit the work to go 
quietly forward to victory under the 
direction of men, as it did in Wyoming, 
where it was crystallized into State gov- 
ernment without the firing of a single 
campaign gun, there will be a fighting, or 
at least a reasonable, chance for success. 

Do not imagine that 1 underestimate 
public agitation as a preliminary and most 
important means of general education. 
On the contrary, I consider agitation the 
breaking plow, conventions the raking 
process, and speech-making and press 
work the seed-sowing stages of our great 
struggle with the stiff sod of conservatism, 
the voluntary growth of the weeds of 
ignorance, the drouth and dry rot of big- 
otry, and the cyclone of vice and crime— 
all of which, invested with the power of 
votes, the only power that counts at the 
ballot-box and before judges of election, 
are arrayed, en masque, against our un- 
masked, unballotted batteries at the criti- 
cal moments that have hitherto decided 
our fates adversely. 

You will pardon me in this connection 
for a brief rehearsal of a personal history 
which any of you can verify if you 
choose. More than twenty years ago, 
assisted at first by my friend, Miss An- 
thony, I began a personal, active and pro- 
longed compaign in my own bailiwick, 
the Pacific Northwest. The fight, in an 
educational Me | went on until the lead- 
ing men of all parties and the entire 
reputable press became our allies. Com- 
paratively few women took part in the 
struggle, and it was my study always, 
when an election was on the tapis, to 
avoid a the political chances of our 
friends in either party by parading their 
alliance with the cause of the ballotless 
womanhood of the country, since such 
a parade would surely procure their de- 
feat and place our enemies in power. 
This consideration of their interest won 





and held the gratitude of politicians, and 


| ton Territory was on the eve of 


tion, I beg to remind you that the w 
Washington were twice enfranchised (. 
_ its Territorial Legislature, and twice aft : 
their masked opponents had overthrown 
| their franchise, the still - hunt method 
caused its triumphant restoration, to th 
| discomfiture of the common enemy pa 
the glory of our magnanimous law-mak- 
|ers. Then, after this second restoration 
| came our most critical period. Washing. 


State. 


hood. “_ 


Leading men of both parti 


| in Wyoming, were disposed to stand by 
| Y 


us. But, with the completion of com- 
peting transcontinental railroad lines 
came to our country an army of lecturers 
who would still have been grandly in 
order in their own bailiwicks, where con- 
ditions requiring further agitation were 
yet prevalent; and these lecturers with 
the best intentions, no doubt, upset all the 
deep-laid plans of the leading men of the 
Territory, and set them to planning, for 
the perpetuation of their own interests a 
combined fusion against the women agita- 
tors and third party men, who, hoping to 
profit by woman suffrage at whatever 
cost to the principle itself, concentrated 
their efforts in Washington, and threw 
boomerangs instead of carrying banners, 

I am not here to parade a personal 
grievance. I was not disfranchised by the 
boomerang, as I did not live in Washing. 
ton and had never enjoyed the right of 
suffrage. But I am here to do what I can, 
on the eve of the great struggle now 
pending in Colorado and Kansas, to urge 
our brave co-workers of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association, in 
which I have the honor to be a standard- 
bearer, to take immediate, prompt, and 
necessary measures to shun the Scylla of 
third party agitation and the Charybdis 
of prohibition activity in the present 
perilous stage of harvest-gathering to 
which their previous well-timed public 
campaigning has led. 

With the preparations for the harvest 
in Colorado, I am not thoroughly ac- 
quainted; but I am proud to say of Kan- 
sas, from personal knowledge, that our 
cause is most fortunate, at this particular 
time, in having at its head Mrs. Laura M. 
Johns, a winsome, conservative and judi- 
cious woman, who, if the women of the 
nation will obey her counsels, will be 
shle, through the jwlicious, masked tive 
tery methods of the leading men of her 
State, to lead her manacled hosts to viec- 
tory. Women must learn that their hands 
are manacled in this struggle. And, be- 
cause they are thus manacled, they are 
not prepared to meet the enemy them- 
selves ; but they must meet him at second 
hand through their friends, whom they 
cannot afford to disgruntle. They must 
learn that there will be ample time for 
them to boast of what they will do with 
the ballot, after they have gained it. 

It is manifestly absurd, and if you will 
stop to think about it, you will all agree 
with me in this, for any woman, or set of 
women, to try to create political parties, 
or even help to create them, without votes 
of theirown. Men naturally, though not 
rightly, consider that they have given us 
a great deal when they have consented to 
bestow upon us our wrongfully withheld 
suffrages ; and they quite as naturally jus- 
tify their recalcitrant action when, upon 
finding that in championing the cause of 
the ballotless they endanger their own 
harvest at election time, they withdraw 
from the front of our unmasked batteries 
and take refuge among those who have 
the power to help them with votes. Men 
will never enfranchise women simply be- 
cause they ought. There are a few in 
every precinct who would, if they could, 
but, alas! they are too few in number to 
be counted in the returns, and of influence 
too feeble to sway the average voter. 

Now a word as to prohibition, the rock 
upon which woman suffrage was stranded 
by the voters of Oregon and wrecked by 
the fusion of two political parties in 
Washington. While personally, and as 4 
life-long temperance worker, I am 0p- 
posed to prohibition as a method, | con- 
sider it an infamous wrong to disfranchise 
any woman because she fails to believe a8 
I do, on this question or on any other. 
My hope for the success of the temper- 
ance cause lies in the enfranchisement of 
the mothers of the race, and not in the 
enactment of sumptuary laws. I have ne 
patience with the political fusion that 
wrecked woman suffrage in Washington 
because of prohibition, though I 4m 
obliged to recognize the fact. And I want 
to say, as my last word to the women of 
Colorado and Kansas: Don’t permit the 
repetition of the mistake that was thrust 
upon the women of ny and Washing- 
ton! Let third parties have a rest! Tur? 
your attention to scouring your own suf- 
frages. There will be plenty of time for 
you to boast about how you will vote 
when you have acquired the right to vote- 
No weak party will espouse your cause 
for any other purpose than its own adva- 
tage. Learn, like Dean Swift, to “‘admire 
the sublime courage with which some 
oplecan endure other people's burden, 
ut don’t let them overload your weak 
and shaking harvester with the threshing 
machine of their own aspirations. 
cause will surely triumph some day. 
hopes for Colorado and Kansas do not 
equal my solicitude, I am sorry to 4); 








in time gave us Legislatures which, as 





but [ shall keep on hoping and | — 
that, no matter what may be the fate ° 
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any particular struggle, the final victory 
is sure. 

se thing we must rest assured. It 
hea com thing to bell the cat. The 
mice who undertake the task for us will 
un many risks. Don’t uncage other cats, 
~ frighten any wise old mouse by raising 
side issues. Let your watchword be Lib- 
erty, your magna charta the Declaration 
of Independence, your platform the Con- 
stitution of the United States. And just 
here, lest I hopelessly mix my metaphors, 
jet me subside, as the clock strikes three. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN THE ART AND 
PRACTICE OF NEEDLEWORK FOR USE IN 
scHooLs. By Catharine F. Johnson. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Son. 1893. 
Price, 95 cents. 

During several years’ experience in 
teaching sewing, Miss Johnson felt the 
need of a text-book which would explain 
needlework from its rudiments, and give 
directions for practical demonstration in 
class-work. The use of this book has 

iven such satisfactory results that a 
demand has arisen for its publication. It 


should have a wide circulation in schools. 
4 H. B. B. 








Tue LIFE OF COLUMBUS IN PICTURES. 
By Victor A. Searles. An Historical 
Poem by Emily Shaw Forman. Boston: 
L. Prang & Co. 


The happy conception of illustrating 
Columbus’ changeful career in a series of 
historical pictures has been finely carried 
out by Messrs. Prang & Co., in a series of 
bright colored chromos. No mere narra- 
tive could convey at a glance, as do these, 
the dramatic incidents of his life, which 
seems so far removed from our own. His 
birthplace in Genoa, his interview with 
the hospitable prior of La Rabida, Queen 
Isabella’s pledge of her jewels, his com- 
mission delivered by the officer of the 
Royal Guards, his departure from Palos, 
his first sight of land, his landing on 
West Indian soil, his first return to Spain, 
his reception at court, his imprisonment 
in chains, his release, his farewell to 
Cadiz, his old age, and the inn at Valla- 
dolid where he died, these are all depicted 
in glowing colors, which will live in the 
memory of every child who looks at this 
gorgeous volume. H. B. B. 


WHITTIER WITH THE CHILDREN. By 
Margaret Sidney. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Co. 1893. Price, $1.50. 


A child who on frequent visits has 
basked in the sunshine of the poet’s genial 
regard, always speaks of him as ‘‘my own 
dear Mr. Whittier.” Sympathy with child- 
nature was one of his sweetest character- 
istics. His own happy childhood in the 
quaint New England homestead seemed to 

ave left its impress on his character. 
He spoke affectionately of the ‘‘white- 
washed wall and sagging beam,” of the 
“crane and pendent trammels,” of the 
‘warm hearth blazing free,” in whose 
bright reflection 

“The old rude-furnished room 

Burst flower-like into rosy bloom. 


Margaret Sidney, with reverent tender- 
ness, describes Whittier’s genial compan- 
ionship with young people, and weaves 
into her narrative many personal recollec- 
tions which make her descriptions lifelike 
and interesting. H. B. B. 


THE RHODE ISLAND WOMAN'S DIREC- 
TORY, for the Columbian year 1892. 
Edited by Charlotte Field Dailey, 
Rhode Island Woman’s World’s Fair 
Advisory Board. Providence. 1893. 


This work presents a full and complete 
exhibit of the work of Rhode Island 
women in domestic economies, agricul- 
ture, invention, education, manufactures, 
literature, art, and science. It shows their 
attainments in all the industrial, educa- 
tional and moral lines of human endeavor, 
including the reforms and philanthropies 
which illustrate their ideal and spiritual 
nature, thus exhlbiting women’s share, 
outside of their domestic life, in making 
the history of the world. A complete 
business directory is alphabetically ar- 
ranged under Occupations. Following 
this is an admirable summary of the 
Legal Status of Women under the laws 
of Rhode Island, by Mary A. Greene, 
LL.B., and a list of nearly 20,000 women 
taxpayers. H. B. B. 


DONALD MoncriEFF. By Jeanie Oliver 
Smith. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moul- 
ton. Paper. Price, 50 cents. 

on 7 
JUBILEE AT LAKE BLUFF. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 


The celebration of Bunker Hill Day at 
Lake Bluff, Ill., was a great success, 
though somewhat overshadowed by the 
grand affair at Jackson Park. Nature 
was in her most complacent mood, leav- 
ing nothing to be desired in the way of 
weather. It was one of those rare June 
days that are simply perfect. 

Lake Bluff is famed for the beauty of 
its location on the north shore of Lake 
Michigan, with a shelving beach, 
shaded with high bluffs, that affords op- 
portunity for bathing not often enjoyed 
away from the seashore. Several of our 
friends enjoyed adip. Hotel Irving sup- 
Plied tables and chairs for the lunch, and 
Provided hot coffee. Many preferred 
*preading their cloths on the grass in 
sight of the blue water that shone in the 
sunlight. 

; It seemed almost too bad to leave the 
‘aspiration of the shore, but having 
advertised a meeting to be held in the 





Tabernacle, it had to be so. It was a | 
unique dedication of the Tabernacle for 
its opening service of the season. Mrs. 
Mary E. Holmes, president of the State 
Equal Suffrage Association, took the chair, 
and after singing and prayer by Mrs. 
Katherine V. Grinnell, she made an ad- 
dress outlining the victories for which we | 
rejoice. Mrs. Sarah Wilder Pratt recited 

two beautiful and appropriate selections, 

and made a few remarks. The paper of 

Mrs. Mary Irene Dye, on ‘‘Sinless Cains,” 

was remarkable, and was listened to with 

rapt attention. It was an earnest plea 

for the removal of the ban on “‘illegiti- | 
mate children.” Mrs. Katherine V. Grin- 

nell spoke on the “Necessity for Man | 
and Woman to Work Together in the 

Government.” Mrs. Holmes being com- 

pelled to leave before the conclusion, Car- | 
oline A. Huling was called to the chair, | 
and read, by request, a poem called 
‘*Sometime.” 

The Tabernacle has great doors on all 
sides, which were thrown wide open, 
admitting the glorious air, which was 
almost intoxicating in its effects. Many | 
were present from Lake Bluff, Waukegan 
and adjacent villages. 

Mrs. Sarah Burger Stearns, of Duluth, | 
Minn., explained a patent ventilating 
device, invented by her, while a member | 
of the school board, for use in school- | 
rooms. It is adapted to any place, and | 
ventilates without draft. She stated her 
desire to present it tothe Suffrage Society | 
as a source of profit to raise funds for 
the work. CAROLINE A. HULING. 


“ce 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 


THE LARK’S NEST. 


Some years ago, one of the porters 
employed at a small station near Darm- 
stadt observed a pair of larks building 
their nest in the angle in the middle of the 
railway where two rails crossed. The 
nest was finished, and soon after four 
eggs were laid in it. Then the hatching 
began. By this time the attention of all 
the people employed about the station 
had been turned tothe nest. It seemed to 
them such a wonderful thing that they 
resolved to do ali in their power to pro- 
tect its owners and it. Meantime the 
birds themselves seemed to have very 
clear ideas as to the danger that threat- 
ened them. It was pretty to see how the 
hen bird, which was sitting on the eggs, 
would duck her head down when a train | 
passed, and then look up cheerfully when 
the danger was over. 

In due course of time, three young 
ones appeared. One day, after they were 
big enough to move about a little, but not 
to fly, one of them hopped out of the 
nest and seated itself on the rail. At that 


| Right you are. 





moment a train was seen approaching. 
The parent bird called and coaxed in 
vain. The thoughtless little creature re- 
mained obstinately sitting on its dan- | 
gerous perch. Just as the train came up, | 
the mother flew from the nest, seized the | 
young bird by the tuft on its head, and 
threw it over the track, ducking down it- | 
self until the danger was past. The 
lark’s first friend, the porter, who had | 
noticed the whole proceeding, now re- 
solved to remove the nest, with all its 
living contents, from its perilous position. 
He took it up carefully and deposited it in 
a neighboring clover field. The old 
birds followed him step by step, uttering 
shrill cries of anxiety, which changed to | 
a loud trill of joy, and, one might almost 
say, of gratitude, when they saw the 
comfortable spot in which their kind 
friend had put their nest. Could human | 
beings have acted differently ?— Harper's 
Young People. 


—ee — 


HUMOROUS. 


Visitor—How does the land lie out this 
way? Native—It aint the land that lies, 
sir; it’s the land agents. 


“The only way to prevent what’s past,” 
said Mrs. Muldoon, ‘‘is to put a stop to it 
before it happens.’’— Texas Siftings. 


Teacher—What is a synonym? Boy— | 
It’s a word you can use in place of another | 
when you don’t know how to spell the 
other one.— The Million. 


Gableigh—Do you believe in the power 
of the human eye with a wild beast? 
Professor—Yes, the power of the eye is 
very useful—to see the wild beast coming. | 
—New York Herald. 


Wife—I'm tired to death. Been having | 
the baby’s picture taken by the instanta- 
neous process. Husband—How long did 
it take? Wife—About four hours.—New 
York Weekly. 


McFingle—I thought you believed in 
letting the office seek the man? Me- 
Fangle—I do; but I’m going down to 
Washington just to save the office a few 
steps when it seeks me.— Boston News. 


Robert—Mamma, my stomach says it is 
dinner time. Mamma—You'd better go 
and see what time itis. Robert (after an 
inspection of the clock)—Well, mamma, 
my stomach’s three minutes fast.—Life. 





| character of the line’s service and the 


' urated 
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Phrenologist—And this bump here de- 
notes resistance, combativeness, impa- 
tience of restraint and forms. Sulject— 
A policeman clubbed me 
there last night.— New York Life. 


Mamma lay on the lounge with her face 
toward the ceiling, when Jamie, who lay | 
beside her, asked her to “‘look.”” Mamma | 
turned her eyes and looked at him with- 
out moving her head. ‘‘No, no, mamma,” 
burst out the little fellow, ‘‘] want you to | 
look at me with your nose!” 


Among the many anecdotes relating to 
the late Rev. Thomas Hill, D. D., is one 
told by himself. Dr. Hill and his wife 
awoke quite early one morning, and re- 
garded with interest a crib which con- 


| tained a precocious child of less than four 


years. Presently the child turned her 


| face up to the ceiling and soliloquized: 


“Oh, how much easier it is for a person 
to think than to act. Now with adog it 
is right the other way!” 


Handicapped Sovereigns. Average Amer- 
ican Citizen (to visiting Englishman)— 
Yes, sir-ee! This is the most glorious 
country on the face of the earth. Each 
man is his own sovereign and ruler. Of 
course, each individual doesn’t rule, but 
he has the power to elect those who do. 
Average American Citizen (to fellow citi- 
zen)—J vote? Not much! A mere waste 
of time. I know the ward bosses have 
their candidate's certificate of election 


already filled out and signed.— Puck. 


“John,” said an up-town merchant to 
his clerk, ‘‘what are the latest reports 
from the crops?” ‘The peach crop is 
entirely killed by the last cold snap, 
cherries badly injured, blackberries and 
black raspberries killed, and pears touched 
to some extent.” ‘Allright, John; order 
a lot of new baskets with the bottoms a 
half-inch nearer the top than last year. I 
am determined to keep down prices out 
of regard for my poor customers.”’— Texas 
Siftings. 


| 
| 


a «~2> - 


TRAVEL. 


A recent trip over the Royal Blue 
Line, New York to Washington and 
return, impressed the writer most 
strongly as to the wonderful possibili- 
ties regarding speed and luxury in rail- 
way travel in America. Having been 
in nearly every State in the Union and | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

LOXURY OF MODERN RAILWAY | 
~ | 

| 


over a large part of Europe, we are pre- | - 


A Woman's Remarkable Work for 


pared to feel ourselves acquainted with | 
railway transportation thoroughly, and | 
while in no way failing to recognize the 
splendid service furnished the public by 
the great railway lines of America, the 
writer believes that he is stating nothing 
too strongly in saying that in his judg- 
ment there is not aservice in the world, 
which taken as a whole, will compare 
with the famous Royal Blue Line, com- 
posed of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, the Philadelphia and Reading 
and Baltimore and Uhio Railroads. 
Not only is the time made between 
these points, via this line, the quickest 
ever made between New York and 
Washington, but with aroad bed that is 
simply perfect, and an equipment so 
luxurious as to leave nothing to be de- 
sired, it furnishes no doubt the finest 
service of any line in the world. 

Every train via the Royal Blue Line is 
vestibuled from end to end, and con- 


parlor and sleeping cars ever made by 
the Pullman Palace Car Company, but 
also of palatial day coaches far superior 
to the parlor cars run on many lines, | 


sists not only of the most ‘ade Dy | 


| with smoking compartments fitted up| 


with chairs and sofas, the same as in 
drawing-room cars. Although the ser- | 
vice is so superior and the time 80 | 
quick, on no train are there any extra | 
charges. To those who desire accom- | 
modations in the drawing-room or 
sleeping cars only the regular addi- 
tional charges are asked, and on all of | 
the trains vestibuled day coaches are | 
run open to the public without any 
extra charges whatever. The dining- 
car service attached to the principal 
trains is in keeping with the splendid 





cuisine equal to the best hotels of the | 
country. It is no wonder that the | 
Royal Blue Line has attained phenome- | 
nal popularity, and it has not attained | 
its position by any other reason than 
that it deserved it. It is so incompar- | 
ably superior to any service ever inaug- | 
etween New York and Wash- | 
ington that it would be surprising if the 
public did not patronize it so liberally ; 
certainly no one who wants the best 
should take any other, and when it is 
considered that for the finest service in 
the world no additional charges of any 
description are required, it should re- 
ceive, as it does, the indorsement and 
patronage of the public.—Christian 
Leader. 





HuNpREDs of people write “It is impos 
sible to describe the good Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has done me.” It will be of equal 
help to you. 








5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS$DAYLIGHT | 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work “‘ In His Name ” in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Ivtroduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flash-light Photographs of life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest selli t ever published. 
bate eon and omen, 
ud Pay . 4 
we |b WORTHINGTON & OO. Hartford, Conn, 
3.000 Lady Agenta Wanted on Special Terms for 
ORTHINGTON'S MAGAZ‘NE 
New. Choice. splendidly Mlustrated Monthly for the Famil ° 
Primfall of good things for all,— a @4 magazine for $2.00, 
The Brightest. Purest. Best. and Cheapest out. lary A. 
wermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, and 
scores of others write for it. The best chance ever offered to 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above 





B IVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron.and burn red. 
The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 












less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin or 
glass package with every purchase, 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epnan D. CHENEY. With portrait and half-tone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. 

Cloth, $3.00. 

Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in making the boo 
exceedingly readable, and free from dry a | 
that makes up a great part of so many biographies. 

This volume is not only an account of the fite and 
works of the sculptor, but a sketch of the period 
politically and artistically. —Boston Times. 





BRYN MAWR COLLEGE :S.f<tauex. | "ST PAYS Axoncsy THe con. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. | By Exszaseru Hype Botume. Cloth, $1.25. 


Offers graduate and 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, 
Anglo-Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Span- 
ish, German, including Gothic and Old high 
German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy, 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus com. 
pete. Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, 
english, German and Teutonic Philology, Romance, 
Languages, Mathematics, History, Chemistry, and 
Biology. A fourth Hall of Residence will, it is 
hoped, be opened in the autumn, and will accom- 
modate all spplicants for admission. For Program 
address as above, 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumore, Peny. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 








Special Sale 
OF ARTISTIC 


WALL 
PAPERS, 


WE SHALL SELL AT COST FOR SIXTY DAYS 
All goods left over from last season, 
We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from the 
best manufacturers, which we guarantee to sell lower 
than any other house in New England. 


T. F. SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
ext Door to Washington Street. 


the Union. 


THE 


Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concerning 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E, BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out, 


UNITY, 


| Freedom, fellowship, and character 


‘A Journal of Natural and Rational 
Religion. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


Sixteen quarto pages each week, 








in religion. 





including a liberal sermon or lecture, 


a review of current events and re- 


ligious and sociological literature, 
and a number of timely editorial and 


contributed articles. 
EDITED 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
assisted by a corps of able workers 


in the field of religion and of ethics. 


PUBLISHED 


Unity Publishing Company 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
of 


Literature. 


Liberal 


Publishers 
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undergraduate courses in | 
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Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly reliable, the 
author gives in this book the results ot nearly thirty 
years’ work among the colored people of the South, 
and her experience throws great light on the cond!- 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
to the friends of the race. No one anxious for the 
unity and welfars of the American State can afford 


| to neglect her testimony. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 
By Rev. F. M. Spracue, Cloth, $1.75. 


“This is, on the whole, the ablest and most compre 
hensive indictment of our present system of business 
that bas yet appeared. It is a summary not only of 
the literature of discontent, but, what is better, 


~ | of the literature of Christian bopefulness that can be 


satisfied with nothing less than a radical change in 
the Eoppnecs which Lave hitherto dominated the 


world. 
QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown, With Outlooks upon Puri 
tan Life. By Francis H. UnpERwoop, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes : 


“I quite envy the man who has not read Quabbin 
for he has an unusual pleasure in front of him, an 
he may well envy me, for I have read it twice.” it isa 


| charming book. 


NAMES WANTED of subscribers for | 
the second volume, about to be published, of the | * 


| EUROPEAN PLAN. 
| 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By HARRixrTe R. SHAT- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all students, ie 
cepectally prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is impor- 
tant to conduct meetings. The book is made as 
elementary and simple as possible,--containing all 
the minute details of presiding, of debating, of 
ay | motions, of voting, etc., ete..—while at the 
same time it omits nothing which is essential to a 
knowledge of the principles, rules and practice of 
parliamentary law. 


The Woman's Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others: 


The General Federation of 
tional). 


The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 

The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

| The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 

| The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association, 

The Cook County (Ill.) Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Spokane ( Wash.) Sorosis. 

(73 Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 


Women's Clubs (Na 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and The 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn, 
The Boston Political Class. 


The rides Club, and The Woman Suffrage League, 
of Everett, Mass. 


The Old and New, of Malden, Mags. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Massa. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mass, 


of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY. 


At Canton 


Junction, Mass. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabries 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


Making them the most elastic of all Textile 
Fabrics, and are for the following uses: 





| 
/_MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, 


MATTRESS PADS, 





FILLING FOR CUSHIONS, 


All of the above taking the place of the best 
curled horse hair, also, the well known 


STAIR PADS, AND TABLE 
PADDING, 


Order through your Dry Goods and Furniture 
dealer. 


HETROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 


ted to the busi 





Most conveniently | centre of 


any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 





cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 
The Elsworth, 
56and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 
Permanent and transient board at reasonable price. 


Location central to yo retail stores and places of 
musement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 





13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt . 
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Letters containing remittances and wow ny | to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Re fetered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.'s ener Order, may be sent 
atour risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
antil explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


A BEAM IN ITS OWN EYE. 


The old adage ‘‘There are none so blind 
as those who will not see,” came to mind 
when reading the leading editorial in the 
Boston Herald of last Sunday, under the 
heading ‘‘A Reproach to New England.” 
It began: 

The theory of the government of the 
United States is that it is a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 

ople. This sentence conveys what has 

n, as regards the most of our country, 
a practical truth since the war of the re- 
bellion, if it was not before. But it is 
not true of all our country. We regret to 
say that it is in New England that the 
contrary doctrine has found, and is still 
finding, its latest refuge. A government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, means a government in which all 
the people not only have part, but have 
equal part. A eo wy in which they 
have not equal part is a government 
which gives the few rights over the 
many. When such a government as this 
confers upon any portion of the people 
superior right and power on the ground 
of the locality of their residence, it exists 
in its most odious form. 

One might have thought that after the 
foregoing statement the Herald intended 
to call attention to the fact that more than 
half the people in each of the New Eng- 
land States are still subject to this ‘‘most 
odious form” of unequal government, 
and that, too, not because of ‘‘the locality 
of their residence,” which they might 
easily change, but on account of the insur- 
mountable fact of their sex. 

But the Herald did not think of the 
women who are subject to this ‘most 
odious form” of unjust government. What 
an opportunity it lost! 

Instead of remembering the hundreds 
of thousands of disfranchised women in 
Massachusetts and the millions of them 
in the United States, the Herald went on 
to recite the facts as they existed in 
Rhode Island fifty years ago, when the 
men, some of them, undertook to secure 
a more equal suffrage for themselves. 
They found, the Herald says: 

Under the provisions of the charter 
which had become a constitution, it was 
so arranged that this constitution could 
not be altered except by a specified agency. 
That agency was in the control of men 
who were in a minority of the people of 
the State, but were a majority of those 
whom the constitution allowed to vote. 

This is exactly the case in Massachu- 
setts and in all the New England States. 
The male minority are the only voters. 
They refuse to allow votes to the female 
majority. This male minority, as in Rhode 
Island fifty years ago, ‘‘will allow no 
changes which do not perpetuate the 
power of the minority to rule the majori- 
ty.” But the Herald did not mention this 
fact. It proceeded tosay : 

Connecticut does not absolutely Sony 
the suffrage except under property quali- 
fications and other restrictions, as did 
Rhode Island, but she pursues a policy 
which makes the exercise of the suffrage 
fully as unjust and unfair as that of her 
neighbor. Connecticut now, equally with 
Rhode Island in the past, refuses to be a 
government in which the majority shall 

overn. It deliberately and intentionally 
nstalls the minority in its place as the 
governing power, and it does this in a 
manner peculiarly offensive to the sense 
of right. It achieves this end by unequal 
representation, and that under an inequali- 
ty so monstrous as almost to exceed be- 
lief. 


Think of this being said by a paper in 
Massachusetts, where a majority of the 
people are denied their right to vote, 
and of no slightest allusion being made to 
the fact ! ‘‘Connecticut does not absolutely 
deny the suffrage’! Are there any women 
in Connecticut ? 

The Herald thinks it very hard that the 
large Connecticut towns have no more 
representation than the smaller ones, 
especially when 

The constitution of Connecticut declares 
that the people ‘‘have at all times an un- 
deniable and indefeasible right to alter 
their form of government in such a man- 
ner as they may think expedient.” 

The Massachusetts constitution uses the 
same words; but here, just as in Connec- 
ticut, those in power keep the upper 
hand, and create ‘‘an inequality so mon- 
strous as almost exceed belief.” The 
Herald does not mention this fact. But 
it continues as follows: 

The question is as to whether this ‘‘un- 
deniable and indefeasible right” above 





described is inherent in the ple, in 
spite of the effort of an oligarchical Leg- 
islature to deprive them of it. It is an 
interesti one. The reproach to New 
England is that there should be occasion 
for its exercise in order to cure an abom- 
inable injustice. 


In this last statement we agree wholly 


with the Herald, which sometime will | 


be sure to wake up to the ‘“‘abominable in- 
justice” perpetrated upon the disfran- 
chised majority in Massachusetts. Mean- 
time, the facts in the case, the position of 
women to-day, and the article in the 
Herald are part of the history of the time. 
L. 8. 


—— -- +e, 
OFFICE VISITORS. 





With gay salute and undampened wit, 
the ever-youthful Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
looked in upon us for a moment, on her 
way to join in the moist festivities of 
Class Day at Harvard. Later, Rev. Chas. 
G. Ames gave us the cordial blessing of 
his presence. Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, 
from California, came on Monday, not 
only to talk with Mrs. Stone of ‘* how 
fields were won” in the past, but to plan 
with her, in all the power of ripe expe- 
rience, good work for the future. Miss 
Sarah Henshaw, of Worcester, and her 
sister, Mrs. Howland, of Boston, both 
wise and devoted workers for woman suf- 
frage from the beginning, were here. 
Mrs. E. L. Mason, of Brookline, brought 
for Mrs. Stone a magnificent bunch of 
roses, that seemed to hold the very spirit 
of summer in their glowing hearts. Mrs. 
S. E. Turner, of Cambridge, came, inter- 
ested to find a straight road, royal or 
otherwise, to practical dress reform. Miss 
Ida Whipple Benham, of Connecticut, 
called, also Major Burbank, of Malden, 
and Mrs. Blood, of Winchester. Mrs. 
Brown, of Waltham, dilated on the varied 
charms of wood and river as they will 
appear to those favored suffragists who 
join the Forest Grove Picnic of July 19. 
Miss Alice Brown, the brilliant and rising 
young author, flashed in for ahasty good- 
bye, en route for Vermont. Cc. W. 


—_—__ ~or- —_ — 


HO FOR THE PICNIC! 


The Suffrage Clubs and Leagues of Mas- 
sachusetts are all invited by the Waltham 
Club toa basket picnic in Forest Grove, 
on July 19. It is to be an outdoor good 
time. Be*sure to be there. 


—oe 


ENFORCING THE LAW. 


We continue this week the discussion 
of Miss Turner's paper against woman 
suffrage, read before the New Century 
Guild of Philadelphia. 

Miss Turner says: 

If government rest on the consent of 
the governed, then those who are gov- 
erned are entitled to express assent or dis- 
sent by the ballot regarding questions 
which affect liberty, property or life. 


Hon. Geo. F. Hoar has well said: 
We have driven our opponents from one 


position to another, until there is not a | 


thoughtful opponent of woman suffrage 
to be found who is not obliged to deny 
the doctrine which is affirmed in our 
Declaration of Independence. 

Miss Turner continues: 

But, if it (suffrage) be, as we believe, a 
privilege, and government rest primarily 
and ultimately on force, then there is 
a rational explanation of the universal 
exclusion of women from legislation and 
politics; the question of intelligence and 
morals does not enter. The claim that 
suffrage is a natural right has no founda- 
tion either in reason or experience; it isa 
—- conferred upon those who can 

est enforce the laws upon which govern- 
ment is based. The strength of the State 
depends upon its ability to enforce its 
laws; and it has ever been the policy to 
entrust the control and direction of its 
powers to those who can enforce them. 

This statement does not accurately de- 
scribe either historical precedent or pres- 
ent practice. 
our present laws, intelligence and morals 
do enter into the question who shall be 
eligible for suffrage; while the ability to 
bear arms does not enter into it, either in 
the United States or in any country where 
government by suffrage prevails. The 
law takes account of morals by excluding 
criminals from suffrage. It takes account 
of intelligence by excluding children, 
idiots, lunatics, and, in some States, illit- 
erates. In Massachusetts alone, there 
are thousands of able-bodied men excluded 
from suffrage because they cannot read 
and write. But nowhere is any man ex- 
cluded because he is not able to bear 
arms. 

Historically, there is still less warrant 
for the idea that the right to help make 


laws has always been given to those who | 


can help enforce them, and to no others. 
Until comparatively recent times, the 
great majority of men were barred out 
entirely from suffrage by property quali- 
fications; and those who have been ad- 
mitted have always been admitted on 
qualifications wholly irrespective of their 
physical strength. 

Again, there are to-day large classes of 
men exempt from military service—all 


As a matter of fact, under | 


men over forty-five years of age, for 
instance — but they are nevertheless al- 
lowed to vote. As Wm. I. Bowditch has 
pointed out, the best fighters, those 
between eighteen and twenty, are not 
allowed to vote, while the wisest voters, 
those over forty-five, are not required to 
fight. Then there are many men of mili- 
| tary age who are not robust enough for 
| military service, but who vote all the 
same. Col. Higginson calls attention to a 
curious fact, shown by the United States 
Military Statistics. Of the doctors, law- 
yers, ministers and editors examined for 
military service during our last war, the 
majority were found to be physically dis- 
qualified. On the other hand, of the un- 
skilled laborers examined, only a small 
fraction were found disqualitied. Because 
professional men, as a class, are incapable 
of military service, does it follow that 
they are less fit to vote than unskilled 
laborers? 

By a sort of queer fatality, this argu- 
ment that women ought not to vote be- 
cause they cannot fight is especially apt 
to be used by men who are themselves 
incapable of fighting. Some venerable, 
peaceable old clergyman is apt to come 
before the woman suffrage committee of 
the Legislature and bring forward this 
objection. I have even heard it urged by 
a man who had been stone blind ever since 
he was three years old. 

If our government went upon the prin- 
ciple that no one should help make the 
laws who cannot help enforce them, 
women could not complain of being ruled 
out along with other non-combatants. 
But so long as all sorts and conditions of 
men—the old, the infirm, the halt, the 
lame and the blind—are freely admitted 
to vote, some better reason must be found 
for excluding women than the fact that 
they do not fight. 

Miss Turner says: 

It has been said by an eminent states- 
man,—one of the best thinkers of the 
century,—‘*The rule of the majority is 
still the rule of the Sonat the ques- 
| tion of supremacy is settled by count.” 

But, with non-combatants already al- 
lowed to vote by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, there is no certainty at any elec- 
tion that the majority of votes represents 
the majority of fighting force. The addi- 
tion of women to the body of voters 
would introduce no new danger. 

Miss Turner says: 
| Practically, woman suffragists contend 
| that they should be allowed to make laws 
| and map out policies whose enforcement, 
| if resisted, must of necessity be left en- 
tirely to the other sex, although the judg- 
| ment of that sex may have been diamet- 
| rically opposed concerning the question 
at issue. 

But the old men, the infirm men, a mul- 
titude of male non-combatants, do already 
help ‘‘to make laws and map out policies 
whose enforcement, if resisted, must of 
necessity be left entirely” to others. You 
concede the whole principle when you 
allow a single non-combatant to vote. 

Practically, the question of war plays a 
very small part in the life of the average 
American citizen ; and it is destined to play 
a still smaller part, as war gradually gives 
place to arbitration. Even now, not one 
voter in a hundred ever went to war or 
lent a hand to quell a riot. On all ordi- 
nary occasions, the enforcement of law is 
done by the police; and the police are paid 
with tax money levied upon the property 
of men and women alike. So that, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, women 
actually contribute to the enforcement of 
our laws just in the same way and to the 
same extent that men do. 

Miss Turner’s suggestion that the judg- 
ment of the two sexes might be diametri- 
cally opposed, implies that all men might 
vote one way and all women the other. 
This is a supposition often raised by 
opponents of equal rights; but it is a 
thing that could never happen. There is 
| no conceivable question, on which men 
| are divided, on which women are not 
| divided also. If it did happen, the women 
| would be defeated, for there are more 
men than women in the United States. It 
is possible, however, that the majority of 
men might vote one way and the majority 
of women the other. No doubt that 
would sometimes happen. In such a case, 
it may be asked, would not the men refuse 
to abide by the result of the election? 

Suffragists are often accused of being 
hard on men; but they really havea better 
opinion of men than the anti-suffragists, 
judging from the arguments the latter use. 
To say that men would not abide by the 
result of the election if the votes of women 
had turned the scale, is to imply that the 
majority of men respect only bayonets, 
and have no regard for fair play. I do 
not think this is true of the majority of 
American men. When there has been a 
fair election, every decent man in the 
defeated party would disapprove of any 
effort to upset the result by force, even if 
he knew the casting votes had been given 
by a few old men past the fighting age. 

To return to our former illustration: 
Suppose all the members of the New 














assessments, but only half of them were 
allowed to vote as to how the money 
should be spent. Suppose it were pro- 
posed to change this arrangement, and 
make all the members voters. And sup- 
pose, when the matter was under discus- 
sion, some opponent of the change should 
argue that most of the bigger and stronger 
girls were included in the half who 
already voted; that, if the other half of 
the Guild members were allowed to vote, 
their votes might turn the scale at some 
election, and then the bigger and stronger 
members would probably refuse to abide 
by the result. Would not the suggestion 
be received with indignation? I think 
the members of the Guild would say: “It 
may be a question whether we shall 
admit these other girls to vote; but if we 
do alter our rules and agree that they 
shall vote, we shall abide by the result of 
the elections, as a matter of course. To 
predict anything else is to insult us.” 

Women cannot get the suffrage till men 
are ready to give it tothem. When they 
do give it to us, and say that we may 
vote, I have no fear that they will refuse 
to count our votes. 

On this point, we have some experience 
to guide us. Women vote on school ques- 
tions in about twenty States; they have 
had municipal suffrage for years in Eng- 
land and in Kansas, and full suffrage for 
nearly a quarter of a century in Wyoming. 
In all these communities, women’s votes 
have occasionally turmed the scale at elec- 
tions, sometimes even at exciting ones. 
There has never been any attempt to upset 
the result by force—not even in Elk Falls, 
Kan., where a few years ago the munici- 
pal election was decided by one vote, that 
of a woman eighty-six years old. And, 
indeed, so far as fighting is concerned, it 
would make very little difference whether 
the casting vote’ was given by a woman 
of eighty-six, or by a man of the same age. 

This ballot-and-bayonet argument con- 
founds the ruffianly few, who respect 
nothing but bayonets, with the law-abid- 
ing majority. As a matter of fact, the 
legally elected candidate, after he is 
elected, can count on the support of every 
honest man in the opposite party as well 
as in his own. The majority of men in 
civilized countries have a growing disap- 
proval of mixing up bayonets with elec- 
tion returns. In the words of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes: 


To cut men’s throats to help them count their 
Is “ea. worse—ascidian folly ; 
—— like that would scare the mole and 
And make the liveliest monkey melancholy. 

I say once more, as I have said before, 

If voting for our Tildens and our Hayeses 
Means only fight, then, Liberty, good-night! 
Pack up your ballot-box and go to blazes! 

Col. Higginson points out that in old 
times women were not allowed to hold 
real estate, because they could not perform 
military service; but, in the words of Dr. 
Johnson, “‘As manners make laws, so 
manners also repeal them.’ It would be 
thought absurd nowadays to refuse to 
recognize a woman’s right to her real 
estate because she cannot fight for it. 
Just so it will be with her vote. Col. 
Higginson puts the whole matter in a nut- 
shell: 

When any community is civilized up to 
the point of enfranchising women, it will 
be civilized up to the point of sustaining 
their vote, as it now sustains their pro- 
perty-right, by the whole material force 
of the community. 

A. S. B. 


————___$4@o- 


A BETTER FOURTH OF JULY. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe contributes to 
the July Forum ‘‘some hints as to the 
proper observance of Fourth of July, and 
the false education implied by warlike 
celebrations in a nation whose corner- 
stone is peace, and whose very freedom is 
a standing protest against old-world mili- 
tarism.”’ Mrs. Howe suggests a pro- 
gramme which she says ‘‘may appear to 
many Utopian and impossible,” yet one 
which is certainly filled with inspiration 
of high thought and sincere patriotism. 
She would make the celebration less mili- 
tary and more pacific. At quiet gather- 
ings in halls and churches on the evening 
of July 3d, true love of country would be 
explained and illustrated. Martial music 
and ‘‘a military display sufficient to recall 
the services of the brave men who gave 
our fathers liberty should form a due part 
of the proceedings.” Here is the rest of 
the ideal programme: 

At ten o’clock, orations in various pub- 
lic buildings, the ablest speakers of the 
Commonwealth doing their best to impart 
the lesson of the day. At one, a Spartan 
feast, wholesome and simple; no liquor to 
be served, and none sold during the day. 
From two to half-past four in the after- 
noon, I would have exercises for the chil- 
dren of the public schools, examination 
of classes in American history, prizes 
given for essays on historical and patri- 
otic subjects. Later, a gathering in the 
public gardens, and a tea with fruit and 
flowers served for the children of the 
city. In the evening, the singing of na- 
tional anthems, tableaux vivants and fire 





works, and in some form a pastoral bene- 


Century Gyild were required to pay the 





diction. To these exercises I would add 
the signing of a pledge of good citizen- 
ship. We take much pains, and not un- 
wisely, to a ey men and women to 
sign a pledge of total abstinence from 
alcoholic liquors. But why should we 
not go farther than this, and lead them to 
ledge themselves to some useful service 
n the community? This pledge might 
be either general or particular in its terms, 
but the act of signing it should imply a 
disinterested public service of some sort, 
a participation in some work useful for 
the health, beauty or order of the city, 
without other reward than the badge or 
button which would represent the agree- 
ment entered into. 


> 
or 


LETTER FROM KANSAS. 


GEUDA SPRINGs, KAN., JUNE 20, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

During one week’s wanderings, I have 
visited no less than two women ex-mayors 
and one who now fills that office. 

Dr. Rachel Packson was elected mayor 
of Kiowa, under the strange delusion that, 
with a gentle woman as chief executive of 
the city, designing ‘‘managers”’ could man- 
age things in their own fashion. But the 
sequel showed that they had reckoned 
without their host. It was the intention 
from the start to have the brown-eyed 
little doctor license saloons. Failing in 
bringing her to that point, a strong effort 
was made to bring her to do it indirectly, 
thus getting revenue from violation of 
State law. Threats, lies, insult, even mob 
force was used to intimidate the woman 
mayor, but she went through it all and 
came out victorious, and as determined as 
ever. ‘‘I had taken a solemn oath to ad- 
minister the law,” said she, ‘‘and nothing 
could make me false to my oath and my 
trust.” 

Then the rough element undertook to 
compel her resignation, but the spirit that 
had carried her through so much could 
uphold her to the end, and she served her 
term, winning the respect of the element 
that had done its utmost to break down 
her determination to abide by the law of 
the State. 

Contrary to prophecy, Dr. Packson 
retains her practice, her skill as a physi- 
cian being too well known and highly 
prized to be dispensed with, even by those 
who hated her policy as mayor. 

It must be noted by those outside Kan- 
sas that Kiowa is situated but half a 
mile from the Indian Territory line, and 
was at that time the resort of lawless 
characters who had habitually been per- 
mitted to violate the law with impunity, 
and they had now no notion of being re- 
strained by ‘ta woman.” 

There were many incidents of Dr. Pack- 
son’s administration dramatic enough to 
be valuable to the romancist. 

Mrs. M. S. Salter was elected mayor of 
Argonia at the first election after women 
became eligible to municipal office. The 
suggestion that to vote for a woman for 
mayor would discredit the suffrage move- 
ment was a tempting bait to the rougher 
element, and they cast their votes for 
Mrs. Salterin great glee. The law-abid- 
ing people saw their opportunity, quietly 
organized, and the result was Mrs. Sal- 
ter’s election, to the horror of the origina- 
tors of the scheme. Mrs. Salter’s term of 
service demonstrated her entire ability to 
administer the affairs of the city to its 
profit and her own credit. Her election 
attracted world-wide attention. She was 
probably the first of her sex to hold the 
office of chief executive of a city. She 
was fairly inundated by letters of inquiry 
and congratulation written in many differ- 
ent languages. 


During the following five years, eight 
cities elected women to fill the offices of 
mayor and council. In 1893, Geuda 
Springs was the only city to follow this 
fashion. Phillipsburg elected two women 
to its council. Mrs. Emma Barnes is 
mayor; the ‘‘councilmen,” as the papers 
said and as the tickets had it, are Mrs. 
Mary Buckwalter, Mrs. Malvina B. Hite, 
Mrs. Mary R. Berkey, Mrs. N. A. Seanor, 
and Mrs. Angie Ward. 

The mayor cannot quite be charged with 
nepotism, though her husband is city 
clerk. He holds the office only tempo- 
rarily. The mayor had appointed Mr. 
Roney, the former incumbent of her oftice, 
and he had served until he removed from 
the city. 

I was present at one of the regular 
meetings of the council, and was delighted 
with the decision and despatch with 
which their business was disposed of. 
They have some troublesome problems to 
find solution for, but they will manage 
them with more than the usual faithful 
carefulness. I saw them compelled to 
decide a matter which appealed strongly 
to the tenderness of the womanly nature, 
but they could pity and be sorry without 
permitting their judgment to waver. 

The mayor is a young woman,—the 
youngest of the board,—and would not 
weigh a hundred pounds. She is sweet 
faced, soft voiced and gentle mannered, 
and is stared at as an anomaly whenever 
she is introduced as ‘‘the Mayor of Geuda 
Springs.” She is a compact and most 
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efficient little lady, and keeps her work 
well in hand. W. C. Barnes, Mayor 
Barnes’ husband, is editor and publisher 
of the Geuda Springs Herald. He is at 
the same time a teacher, and Mrs. Barnes 
adds the duties of mayor to housekeeping 
and office work. She prepares three 
lunches each morning of the school year, 
one for her husband, one for their eight- 
year-old son. When they are gone to 
school she picks up the third lunch and 
goes to the Herald office, where she 
prepares copy, sets type, scans the ex- 
changes, etc. She is also solicitor and 
collector for the paper, and withal finds 
time to do W. C. T. U. and suffrage work. 

The women who compose the council 
are thoughtful and capable. Mrs. Mary 
Buckwalter is the President. She was 
the first woman resident of the city; her 
children the first born here. Geuda 
Springs is a health resort. Mrs. Buck- 
walter opened a bath house here a dozen 
years ago, when the bath house was the 
only house on the site, and she has 
watched the growth of the town through 
all vicissitudes, and thoroughly under- 
stands the conditions to be dealt with by 
the city government. 

It is the ambition of this woman gov- 
ernment to secure enforcement of all law, 
and to rid the city of all disorder and of 
every place of evil resort. It is evident 
that the citizens have the utmost faith in 
their discretion, for the business men take 
pains to say to them: ‘Do what you 
think right, and we will stand by you.” 
‘Call on us for any help of any sort you 
may need.” ‘We will back you.” 

I have not had the pleasure of seeing 
much of the other members of the council 
here, but they are obviously women of 
strength and character, and are discharg- 
ing the trust reposed in them with con- 
scientious fidelity. 

It is believed that this woman govern- 
ment was elected because that was the 
easiest way for the good men of the place 
to get certain chestnuts pulled out of the 
fire. They knew the women would have 
the nerve to do it. Others assert that the 
people had in thought the advertisement of 
Geuda Springs. If so, it was worth while, 
for these waters certainly have wonder- 
ful curative qualities. The bath house, a 
fine brick structure under the charge of 
Mr. and Mrs. Buckwalter, is well 
equipped, and invalids here find quiet and 
rest while drinking the waters and taking 
the baths. It is a curious thing that 
Kansas knows so little of the advantages 
afforded by this place. Here is rest for 
the overworked, healing for the sick. The 
drives are beautiful and the scenery fine. 
Kansans who take weary journeys to dis- 
tant resorts ought to visit Geuda Springs, 
—seven different and gistinct springs of 
‘thealing waters” within a few feet of 
each other— drink of the ‘ medicine 
water,” and at the same time see that the 
face of nature does not change, nor all 
things good languish, when women take 
a hand in governmental affairs. 

LAURA M. JOHNS, 
President K. 
—_——_ ~@or— 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 


E. S. A. 


The degree of LL. D. has just been con- 
ferred on Miss Helen A. Shafer, president 
of Wellesley College, by Oberlin College, 
her Alma Mater. 

Several new fellowships have been 
created at Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. ; that in astronomy to be filled by 
Flora Harpham, of Carleton College, 
Minnesota; those in German (two), to 
be filled by Mary A. Frost, of New York, 
and Fraulein Bertha Bartleman, of Brook- 
lyn; that in Greek by Dr. Alice Walton 
Smith, ’85, who has for several years held 
the college international fellowship in 
Germany, and was made a Ph.D. by 
Cornell. Cornelia Warren, of Boston, was 
elected a trustee. 

Miss Martha D. Woodward, of Williams- 
port, Pa., late professor of art in the 
Woman’s College at Baltimore, now of 
Paris, has had one of her portraits placed 
in the Salon of 1893. She will devote an- 
other year to the study of art under Bou- 
guereau. 

Isabel F. Todd, a missionary teacher 
who spent some weeks at Bryn Mawr 
College two years ago, has introduced 
the system of self-government into her 
cottage at Constantinople. She reports 
she has found it solve the difficult prob- 
lem of the government of a college in 
which Greek, American, English, Armen- 
ian, Bulgarian and Egyptian girls are min- 
gled. 

Miss A. L. Smiley has been compelled 
by ill health to resign the principalship 
of Moulton College for Women, Toronto, 
Can. She has been a beloved and capable 
leader at Moulton for three years, and her 
resignation is greatly regretted. 

The London (Eng.) News says: 

1893 will mark another date in the his- 


tory of the higher education of women. 
No fewer than ten ladies have passed the 





matical Tripos. Two are wranglers, and 
one—Miss Johnson, of Newnham—stands 
between five and six on the list. Her com- 
panion, Miss Stoney, stands equal to No. 
17. All the others, with two exceptions, 
hold rank with the senior optimes. It is 
a great achievement and it recalls that 
ear of wonders, 1890, when Miss Fawcett 
t the senior wrangler himself. Miss 
Johnson, like Miss Fawcett, was born at 
Cambridge, and, like Miss Fawcett}, she 
comes of a family that is no stranger to 
academic distinction. Her brother was 
fifth wrangler some few yearsago. These 
successes are no longer exceptional, nor 
are they confined to any particular order 
of studies. Miss Ramsay, now Mrs. Butler, 
led the way in them when she passed so 
brilliantly as senior classic some time 
before Miss Fawcett’s great feat; and, in 
Miss Fawcett’s own year, Miss Alford, of 
Girton, took a first place in the classical 
tripos. The present triumph might al- 
most warrant a repetition of the poety 
festivities at Newnham by which the girls 
signified their joy in the victory of Miss 
Fawcett. 

The degree of S. B. was conferred on 
Miss Hetty O. Ballard, of Roslindale, 
Mass., at the commencement exercises of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. The subject of her thesis was “A 
Contribution to the Paleontology of the 
Boston Basin.” Miss Ballard was the 
only young woman in her class to receive 
a degree. 

Misz Sarah P. Eastman, of Wellesley, 
Mass., Mrs. Cassandra W. Burnham, of 
Springfield, and Miss Charlotte Morrill, of 
Brooklyn, of the Mt. Holyoke alumnez, 
have been elected members of the Board 
of Trustees of Mt. Holyoke College, for 
three, two and one years, respectively. 

By the will of Mrs. Hannah E. Good- 
win, Wellesley College will receive several 
fine pictures, and $5,000 to found a 
scholarship. 

The National Association of Alumnz of 
Mount Holyoke College held a very 
pleasant meeting at the College on June 
21. There was a poem:by Elizabeth Mer- 
rill. E. Juliette Gilson, who has just 
graduated from the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, urged the importance of taking 
a theological course. A committee, con- 
sisting of Elizabeth Merrill, Martha 
Anderson and Mrs. Tinkham, was ap- 
pointed to consider joining the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Miss Florence Bascom, who has just 
taken the degree of Ph. D. from Johns 
Hopkins, had already received at Wiscon- 
sin University the degrees of Bachelor of 
Literature and Science, and Master of 
Arts. In 1891, she applied for leave to 
pursue post-graduate studies at Johns 
Hopkins. Her cause was championed by 
Professor Griffin, an intimate friend of 
her father, Sage Professor of Political 
Economy in Williams College. After a 
careful consideration of her previous 
work by the faculty and the Executive 
Committee, the Trustees gave her permis- 
sion to attend Professor Williams’ lec- 
tures and to use the laboratory apparatus 
in geology, so long as the arrangement 
proved mutually satisfactory. She wag 
not to be enrolled as a student, was not to 
pay any tuition fec3, and was not to be 
eligible to any competition for scholar- 
ships, fellowships or other prizes. She 
continued under Professor Williams the 
work in geology which she had already 
begun with Professor Van Hise, of Wis- 
consin, and acquired an intimate knowl- 
edge of the geological formations around 
Baltimore, from frequent excursions and 
from careful laboratory work. Finally 
she made formal application for a degree, 
which had hitherto been denied to women. 
In her case it was unanimously granted. 
A few years ago, Johns Hopkins let 
Miss Christine Ladd take a mathematical 
course, and voted her the stipend of a fel- 
lowship. The faculty are not yet prepared 
to admit women. They intend to act 
upon each individual case on its merits. 
But, by the terms of Mic: Sarrett’s gift, 
the medical school will be absolutely im- 
partial in the award of honors to both 
sexes, and this will, it is thought, soon 
bring about the permanent alteration of 
the whole policy of the University. 

F. M. A. 


> 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The dull time of the year for this city 
has come. Every one is going out of 
town, or has gone. There is little news 
to relate, and this morning I feel like 
preaching a short sermon on a theme 
which would be always timely, but which 
is especially appropriate just now, for the 
summer campaigns in Kansas, Colorado, 
and New York. For my text I shall take 
the words, ‘‘Be not faint hearted,” and 
the subject of the discourse will be the 
need of valiant work in the matter of 
getting up meetings for our cause. 

Every one who has ever tried to arrange 
a series of conventions or of lectures has 
had the experience of receiving discour- 
aging letters, even from those whom one 
had good reason to count upon as 
hearty friends of the cause. A letter is 


if she can arrange for a hearing in her 
town. A reply comes back, after per- 
haps what seems a needless delay, saying 
that she is ‘‘very sorry, but, really, there 
is no interest in suffrage in that place, 
and if a meeting were to be appointed, it 
would only be a failure, as no one would 
care to come out to listen.” The letters 
are so identical in expression that they 
might almost be stereotyped; and yet 
such letters ought never to be written by 
any advocate of our cause. A stranger, 
an outsider, may, of course, thus seek to 
escape from the effort needed to arrange 
a lecture; but any one who really believes 
in her enfranchisement should be ready 
to do her part, if the speakers are willing 
to take the rest of the duties. 

Now these phrases are not penned from 
any spirit of laziness or unwillingness to 
help; they are the honest expression of 
an opinion, and it is on this account that 
their statements should be the more vig- 
orously combatted. The first proposition 
that they contain is invariably that ‘‘there 
is no interest in suffrage here.” Well, if 
there is not, then that is the very place 
to hold a meeting. It is pleasant, of 
course, to talk to an audience of friends 
who all believe in our cause, but the real 
object of a convention or a rally is to con- 
vert those who do not agree in our views. 
Therefore, the statement that there is no 
interest in suffrage, instead of being an 
argument against having a speech in that 
particular place, is the strongest possible 
reason for it. 

The second proposition, that ‘tno one 
will come out to listen,” is always a fal- 
lacy, if the lecture is well advertised. Of 
course, if the speaker is one of established 
reputation, she is sure to attract a crowd; 
and even if unknown, in most rural dis- 
tricts the people are so eager for enter- 
tainment of this sort that they are sure to 
come in good numbers. How many times 
have I had experiences which prove the 
truth of these statements! Some earnest 
soul, courageous and yet timorous, has 
arranged the meeting—courageous enough 
to make the venture, but fearful that it 
may bea failure. I have been met at the 
cars by the brave little woman, who, after 
giving me cordial welcome, has said, ‘I 
have done the best I could, but I don’t 
know whether you will have anybody to 
hear you.” In due course of time we 
have gone to the hall or church, and my 
hostess has been astonished and delighted 
to find a large audience gathered. 

On one occasion, the lady who enter- 
tained me told me that she did not think 
there was any one in the place who be- 
lieved in suffrage but herself; and, lo and 
behold, after the lecture, her own next- 
door neighbor came forward to shake 
hands, and to say that she had been a 
sympathizer for years! At another point, 
I had a petition or enrolment paper for 
signatures. The presiding officer did not 
wish to have it circulated, lest it should 
give offence. The meeting was in a 
church. Certain of the elders were in the 
front seat, and she especially feared them. 
I persuaded her to a reluctant consent, 
and the elders were the first persons to 
put their names on the paper, while nearly 
every one present followed readily. 

These instances are not related as in 
any way extraordinary, or especial to the 
writer, but only as experiences which can 
be duplicated substantially by any reform 
speaker as among their personal adven- 
tures. 

Wherefore, dearly beloved sisters, all 
over the country, take hearts of grace; 
help to get up meetings, to circulate peti- 
tions, to agitate for your freedom, and be 
assured that if you ‘‘be not weary in well 
doing,”’ you will not only have *‘the testi- 
mony of a good conscience,” but also the 
‘‘exceeding weight of glory” which shall 
come from your success. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. M. E. Pengelley,Kalamazoo, Mich.., 
has been elected a member of the Board of 
Education. 

Augusta C. Bristol and Anna M. Wor- 
den edit a column ‘‘Concerning Women” 
in the Vineland (N. J.) Independent. 

Mrs. Mattie C. Courts, secretary of the 
Memphis Equal Rights Association, was 
married, on June 28, to Mr. Thomas A. 
Gaines. 

Senator Stanford’s vast wealth will 
eventually go to the university he founded, 
but Mrs. Stanford will control it during 
her life. 

Miss Hattie Fisher, for a number of 
years city editor of the Newton (Kan.) 
Republican, is now a successful travelling 
insurance agent. 

The New England Agricultural Fair, 
which is to be held in Worcester, Mass., 
in September, gives one day, Sept. 5, as 
Woman’s Day, when Suffrage, Temper- 
ance and Women’s Clubs will be among 








examination for the Cambridge Mathe- 


sent asking some good and true co-worker 


-means to pay for a summer outing else- 


Those who took advantage of Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney’s last reception day of 
the season, June 28, found themselves in 
a position to wish her “many happy re- 
turns” of her birthday. The lovely, artis- 
tic house was bright with flowers, and 
friends more numerous than Mrs. Cheney’s 
years came to do her honor, grateful that 
the day showed her in vigorous health 
and with unchanged powers. 


Woman’s Day in the Insurance Congress 
at Chicago evolved a paper on ‘‘Female 
Risks,” by Thomas Hilliard, who declared 
that women were just as good risks as 
men, and that the old discrimination 
against them was a mistaken policy. Mrs. 
L. Starkweather advised the abolition of 
extra premiums on women’s life insur- 
ance. 


The American Humane Education 
Society, Mr. Geo. T. Angell, of this city, 
president, has awarded prizes of $200 
each to Mrs. Frances B. Stearns, of Har- 
risburg, Texas, and Miss M. Saunders, of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, for stories similar 
in length to “Black Beauty,” illustrating 
kindness and cruelty in the Northern, 
Western and Southern States. 


The celebration of the}118th anniversary 
of Bunker Hill at theZold South Church 
in this city, which was mentioned in these 
columns last week, was held by the 
‘‘Daughters of the Revolution,” not by 
the ‘Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion.” Information regarding the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution! may be obtained 
from Mrs. Wm. Lee,{State Regent, Care 
Lee & Shepard, 10 State St., Boston, 
Mass. 

A new volume of essays by Helen H. 
Gardener, entitled ‘‘Factsjand Fictions of 
Life,” will be published by Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 175JMonroe Street, Chicago, 
about July 15th.@Already application 
has been made by accredited representa- 
tives of four foreign'nations to translate 
it into their several languages. The vol- 
ume will contain}#{/Mrs. Gardener’s ad- 
dresses at the recent! World’s Congress, 
her essay on ‘‘Sex]in3Brain,” etc. Price, 
cloth, $1.00 ;?paper, 50 cents. 


A bright idea has lately, been conceived 
by a teacher in aSpublic school of East 
Boston. She has [selected a portion of 
George William ‘Curtis’s ‘‘Fair Play for 
Women,” to be read byjone of the girls in 
this year’s graduatingjclass at the closing 
exercises. She says: ‘‘The girl who reads 
it will get the ideas]welljdriven into her 
mind, her classmates,*boys and girls, just 
about as well, andjtheJaudience will have 
an opportunity toJhear the pure gospel. 
Pass along the idea to all the woman suf- 
frage teachers you {know who have the 
getting up of graduatingjexercises.’’ We 
are glad to pass it along. 


Among the bills"passed by the Illinois 
Legislature was one for}the establishment 
of a home for juvenile female offenders. 
The bill makes an appropriation of $75,- 
000 for a site andjbuildings, and $8,000 a 
year for maintenance. It provides that 
the Governor shall appoint seven trustees, 
four of whom shall bexwomen, to have 
full control of the institution. Its pur- 
pose shall be to provide for the mainten- 
ance, disciplineJand reformation of girls 
between the ages ofjten' and sixteen, com- 
mitted for! misdemeanors. The need of 
such an institution hag been apparent for 
several years. The Peoria Woman’s Club 
has been active in securing the passage of 
the bill. 

R. M. Bruce, of New York, whose resi- 
dence is in Greenwich, Ct., has just com- 
pleted the erection there of a new build- 
ing to be called the Bruce Memorial Sum- 
mer Home. The house has been built in 
memory of his daughters, Margaret 
Bruce and Emily Bruce Lines, wife of 
Rev. 8. G. Lines, rector of the Episcopal 
Church of the Beloved Disciple.New York. 
The home is intended to be a place of rest 
for working women who have not the 


where. It is situated on an inlet of Long 
Island Sound, and is surrounded by pleas- 
ant scenery. About thirty people can be 
accommodated. The stay of each inmate 
will be limited to a fortnight. 








Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


" W. BAKER & CO.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 










Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
PARK TH EATRE. 
Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, 


Mr. F. E. PIPER, cnt 





Evenings at 8. Saturday Matinee at 2. 


WEEK COMMENCING JULY 3, 


“The Golden Wedding,” 


BY FRED MILLER, Jr., 
Composer of the great Boston success, Ship Ahoy. 
SPECIAL ATTRACTION, 


SAMPSON, the Strongest Man on Earth. 


Sunday Ni ighe— ~~ m’s First A Bie mem 
ak with LLY, and a all e members 
he Golden Wedding Co.” in “grand 








Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON -.- Manager 


Week commencing July 3. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S 


Equine Paradox. 
THEE.G.HALL CLEANSING C0. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Established 1882. 








Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 





Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List on APPLICATION. 


Boston & Portsmouth Steamship Co., 


Snow’s Arch Wharf, 430 Atlantic Av. 








DAILY LINE TO 


MARBLEHEAD, 
BAKER’S ISLAND, 
SALEM WILLOWS, 
BEVERLY, 
ISLES OF SHOALS, 
PORTSMOUTH, 
AND ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST, 


On and after’ June 16. 


For Isles of Shoals and Portsmouth, week days 9.00 
A.M. Sundays 10.30 A.M. Fare uth or | 
of Shoals, 75 cents. agp to Shoals 

only on date of issue. Week days, 75 centa. Sundays 
i Rye, or Hampton Beach, $1.50. 

trip, 


Cafe at Isles of Shoals Under New Management. 


FISH DINNERS A SPECIALTY. 


Dinner, 75 Cents. 


Excellent Music. Fine Staterooms. 
For Marblehead, Baker's Island, Solem Willows, and 
Beverly, week days 10.30 A. M.. 6.15 P.M. Sundays 
10.45A. M., 6.15 P. M. Fare, 25 cents. Hound Sip. decals 


BAND CONCERT 
AT SALEM WILLOWS 
Sundays and Holidays. 





Tickets and staterooms at 30) Washington Street, 
and at the wharf. Special rates for se, Sunday 
Schools and large parties upon application 


W. A. McCRILLIS, General Saal! 
Send for folders. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY FRAINSG, 
Commencing May 29, 1893. 


Leave Boston for Enow, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuUKc- 
TION and the West 4 ; nae. 
sleping car to Chicago, 8.00 P. xpress, sleeping 
cars a eae Chicago and St. Louis, ‘ae 7 P.M. sleeping 
car to 


For Gmon SQuARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.00, 
10.10, 11.00 A. Mj 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5:00, 5.45, 7.06, 04, 3.00, 





For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 10.10, 
eS 12.45," 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 


For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, Ls 4 M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, hee 10.15 P. M. 
For Morwr re 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 rs M.; 

1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 6.00, $0 10.15 P. M. 
For Concorp, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 3.00, 7.90 P. M. 


For AYER JUNCTION and FITCHBURG, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 
1,05, 3.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For ym na 9.00 A. M.; 
e-tables cai 


12.45, 


7.80 P. M. 

Local t can be obtained at 

station tiekot office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 








New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 


Hartford, Philadelphia, 
New Haven, Baltimore, 
New York, Washington. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


Noon Express, via Hartford. 
Leaves Boston t 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3 P.M.; due New York = 4 we M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leave Boston ¢ 7.00 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 
Reclining Chair Cars without extra charge. 





ad including Sundays. tDaily Poteve ex. 
ves 9.00 PM. City office, 


tOn Sundays 
sob wa Washington Street. Depot, foot Summer Street; 


Bosto: 
I. D. “BARTON, W. BR. BABCOCK, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 


General Superintendent. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
COURAGE, 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Who fails to strike when man’s assailed, 
For fear of selfish pain or loss; 
Who weakly cowers when Right is nailed 
Upon the proud world’s heavy cross; 
Who fails to speak the splendid word 
Of bold defiance to a lie; 
Whose voice for truth is faintly heard 
When party passions mount on high; 
Who dares no struggling cause espouse, 
And loves no paths by martyrs trod; 
Whose timorous soul no call can rouse 
To dare to stand alone with God,— 
That man is coward, and no deeds 
Of valor done on fields of strife 
Can prove his courage; battle meeds 
Are naught beside a tested life. 


Who dallies with temptation’s lure, 

Nor hurls his tempter to the ground ; 
Who champions not the weak, the poor, 

Whom Power and Strength with cords have 

bound; 

Who bows obsequious to the strong, 

And crushes what he knows is weak; 
Who palters with a deadly wrong, 

And dares no vengeance on it wreak ; 
Who crouches neath Opinion’s lash, 

Nor dares his own true thought proclaim ; 
Who never, with an impulse rash, 

Ran on before his time; is tame, 
Is coward, and no work uprears 

Which lasts. God's edict from on high 
Says, courage shall outlast the years, 

But every coward soul shall die. 


+8 
THE OLD HOME. 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 


BY 


“Return, return,’’ the voices cried, 
“To your old valley, far away; 
For softly on the river tide 
The tender lights and shadows play; 
And all the meads are gay with flowers, 
And all the hills are sweet with thyme; 
You cannot find such bloom as ours 
In your bright foreign clime!”’ 


For me, | thought, the olives grow, 
The sun lies warm upon the vines; 
And yet I will arise and go 
To that dear valley dim with pines! 
Old loves are dwelling there, I said, 
Untouched by years of change and pain; 
Old faiths that I have counted dead 
Shall rise and live again. 


And still ‘‘Return, return,’’ they sung, 

‘With us abides eternal calm; 

In these old fields where you were young, 
We cull the heart's ease and the balm ; 

For us the flocks and herds increase, 
And children play around our feet ; 

At eve the sun goes down in peace— 
Return, for rest is sweet.”’ 


Then I arose and crossed the sea, 

And sought that home of younger days. 
No love of old was left for me 

(For love has wings, and seldom stays) ; 
But there were graves upon the hill, 

And sunbeams shining on the sod, 
And low winds breathing, ‘‘Peace, be still; 

Lost things are found in God.”’ 

—(Good Words. 


nh Aa 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


A DEVOTED MOTHER: 


Or, Mra. John Smith and Her Sister-in-Law. 


BY GRACE MANCHESTER. 


‘*There is no love like a mother’s.” ‘*No 





| 





ering the baby’s petticoats to cook a din- 


ner. As for leaving the baby for an hour 
in order to accompany John to lecture or 
prayer-meeting, how could any one think 
that she would be so unnatural? Indeed, 
she quite objected to John’s attending 
such places; not because she wished his 
company; oh, no; but because he was 
obliged to put on a clean white shirt, and 
it made so much washing. Yet the creep- 
ing baby must always be dressed in spot- 
less white. 

Mrs. Henry welcomed her children 
gladly, and expressed a hope that they 
might grow up to be like their good father. 
However, she thought it preferable that 
the baby’s petticoats be finished with a 
plain hem rather than that her husband 
should go without his dinner. Then, too, 
she sometimes left her children for an 
hour or two in order to accompany her 
husband to entertainments. Once, when 
her mother was seriously ill, she scandal- 
ized her sister-in-law by leaving her six- 
teen-months’ old baby for a week in the 
care of the faithful hired girl, while she 
nursed her mother. 

‘“Mary is very different from me,’’ said 
Mrs. John to the ladies who met at her 
house. 

‘“*T know she is,” thought Ethel Boyton. 
‘*What should I have done during moth- 
er’s illness, or since her death, if Mrs. 
Henry were like you?” 

“Why,” continued Mrs. John, ‘‘when 
my father was on his deathbed, and 
wished to see me once more, I would not 
go to him, because it was too cold to take 
my baby, and I would not leave her in 
the care of another, even for one day. 
My baby was almost two years old, too. 
Father died without seeing me.” And 
Mrs. John looked around as if she ex- 
pected the other ladies to be impressed 
with her self-sacrificing devotion. 

‘I suppose your mother will live with 
you,” said one of the ladies. 

“Oh, no, indeed!” replied Mrs. John. 
“She wished to do so, but I could not 
think of such a thing. I do not believe in 
bringing up children along with old 
people.” 

‘*‘What will your mother do?” asked 
some one, in surprise. 

“Oh!” replied Mrs. John, carelessly, 
“Sister Lizzie will go home and live with 
her.” « 

‘‘And give up her music!’ exclaimed 
Ethel Boyton, who knew from her own 
experience how hard it would be for 
Lizzie Grey to give up the desire of her 
life. ‘‘It seems too cruel for her to be 
obliged to do that, when she is so talented 
and has worked so hard in order to suc- 
ceed.” 

“Of course it is Lizzie’s place to stay 
with mother,” said Mrs. John coldly. 
‘“*No one could expect me, a mother, to 
take any one into my family.” 

‘*How kind Mrs. Henry Smith is to her 


mother-in-law!” remarked some one, in 
| Mrs. John’s presence, a few years later. 
| **Grandma Smith says herself that an own 
| daughter could not be kinder.” 


‘‘Mary always was queer,” replied Mrs. 


| John. **Mother Smith ought to keep house 


| by herself. 


Her health is good enough.” 
Some time after this, young Mr. Lee 


other love so unselfish and beautiful.” | was killed, and a few days later his wife 
“Motherhood is the crown of woman- | died, leaving a young baby with noone to 
| care for it. Though Mrs. Henry had two 

We have heard these remarks until we | children of her own, she said it was too 
confess that we are heartily sick of hear- | cruel to let the helpless creature go to the 
ing them. We can never doubt the po- | orphan asylum, and took the motherless 


hood.” 


tency of a true mother’s love; yet we 
must sometimes ask, ‘‘Does the mere fact 
of a woman’s bejng a devoted mother 
make her an ideal woman?” 


herself upon being'a devoted mother. Yet 
we believe she was one of the most selfish 


| 


| 


baby into her home, and cared for it as 
tenderly as for her own children. 
At the time of Mrs. Lee’s death, Ethel 


| Boyton had succeeded, after many strug- 
There was Mrs. John Smith, who prided | gles, in realizing the desire of her life by 


entering business life. 
‘‘Women were intended to be wives and 


women we ever met. By her side lived mothers,” said Mrs. John, when Ethel 


her sister-in-law, Mrs. Henry Smith. Mrs. 
John was wont to say that Mrs. Henry 
was not a devoted mother, like herself. 
When she said this, all of Mrs. Henry’s 


told of her success, ‘‘and I hope you will 
soon marry and have a family of children 
to care for.” 

‘““Mrs. Lee’s death seems very sad,” 


friends were inclined to a fervent, ‘‘Thank | said Ethel, to change the subject, for she 
Heaven for that!” Not that Mrs. Henry | had already told Mrs. Young many times 


neglected her children; but she remem- 
bered, what Mrs. John seemed to forget 
entirely, that, although a mother, she still 
had duties as a wife, daughter and friend. 


People said that years ago, when Mrs. | 


John was Jane Grey, and Mrs. Henry, 


Mary White, there was the same difference | 


between them as now. Jane professed to 


be very fond of children, and declared that | 


she hoped to marry and have ten of her 
own. Still, it was Mary and not Jane who 
would care for the babies in order to give 
a tired mother an hour’s recreation. 


After Jane Grey became Mrs. John | 
Smith, she was wont to say that she would | 


never have married if she had not believed 
she would have children ; though probably 
it would have been quite as pleasant for 


honest John to believe that she married | 


because she loved him. When Mrs. Joltn’s 
baby came (and she always spoke of it as 
“My baby,” never “Our baby”), poor 
John was entirely forgotten. He was 
obliged to be content with bread and milk, 


that she had no desire to marry, keep 
house and care for children, but that her 
ambition was to engage in business. ‘I 
thought that perhaps you would take the 
baby, as I have often heard you say you 
had always wished for three or four chil- 
dren of your own.” 

“No, indeed!” said Mrs. John. “I 
would never take a child; it is too much 
trouble.” 

“Ah!” thought Ethel, ‘‘you are much 
like the Pharisees. You would place 
burdens on the shoulders of others, and 
not touch them with one of your fiugers.” 

‘‘] hear,’ continued Mrs. John, ‘that 
my sister-in-law intends to keep the baby 
and bring it up as her own. I am too 
devoted to my child to allow another to 
share her place in my affection. But Mary 
always was unnatural.”’ 

And Ethel exclaimed, ‘*Thank Heaven 


| that she is!” 


because Mrs. John was too busy embroid- | 


~ 


For Mrs. Henry had always recognized 
Ethel’s right to an ambition different from 
her own, and was ever ready both to 


encourage and sympathize with her and 
to rejoice at her success. 

So always Mrs. Henry, not consulting 
her own selfish pleasure, worked to 
relieve suffering and heartache wherever 
she found them, at home or abroad ; while 
Mrs. John, even after her daughter was 
grown to womanhood, still continued to 
plead the rufties on her daughter’s dress, 
and her daughter’s headache, as a sufli- 
cient and commendable excuse for her 
own selfishness. For Mrs. John devoted 
herself to her child, not because it was 
best and she could do the most good in 
that way, but because she enjoyed it, and 
was too selfish to deny herself that pleas- 
ure and perform the duties that she owed 
to humanity and to God. 


—@—_ —_-—_——_ 


THE DEVIL’S WIFE. 


A Little Story for Ladies. 





BY MRS. ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 


Perhaps you never heard that Satan was 
married? Oh yes, long ago, to Ashtaroth, 
a daughter of the Beélzebubs; and besides 
turning out in all respects a help-meet for 
him, they do say she leads him a —— ofa 
life. 

I know that she exists, for I have seen 
her. I am naturally enterprising. The 
other day I walked for my health, and 
came to a little prattling stream. In- 
stead of turning aside, like some people, i 
followed the merry voice until it led me 
into the woods. , 

I had a clear June day, good health, and 
a quiet conscience; therefore I was glad. 
Everywhere leaves and leaves and leaves, 
and lights that changed to shadows, and 
depth upon depth of green; and still the 
streamlet, now sparkling, now darkling, 
tempted me, and still the woods grew 
more dim, until it seemed that the wood- 
thrush and I were alone. And then that 
very singular occurrence took place. 

All at once the forest odors offended ; 
the flowering grape seemed too heavy, the 
white violet too rank, and even the 
healthy pine sent forth a flavor of turpen- 
tine; all at once the sweet hermit thrush 
sang false. As I ventured still forward, a 
cold miasma arose, and in it the beech 
leaves curled, the soft ferns wilted, and 
stains of mildew seized the astonished 
oaks. Strange worms appeared in sudden 
eruption, and straight began to devour 
the tender greenery, until, when all was 
dry, they turned upon each other; and 
where they fell to the ground in slime, un- 
heard of things with faces pushed up 
through the earth, and the faces all turned 
one way. That way I turned, and beheld 
the Devil’s wife. 

She sat upon the ground, and the digni- 
fied old chestnut against which she leaned 
shuddered so that his joints were all 
cracking, and bits of bark came rat- 
tling down about her. She was long, aud 
limp as a lizard, white of flesh, but al- 
ready somewhat mottled, for she is so 
poisonous that no one body will last her 
more than an hour. And although, when 
I looked her full in the face, she was 
loathsome, yet when I looked askance at 
her, she was fair. She sat in a brooding 
attitude, making calculations with the fin- 
ger of one hand in the palm of the other; 
and when she wanted fresh ink she dipped 
her finger into the eye of one of the 
creatures which had grown up around 
her, the thing craning forward on its stem 
to supply her, and receding with a howl. 

At length she caught sight of me; red 
lights blazed up from those pits of venom, 
her eyes, at which the surrounding 
vapors took fire and broke into flames, the 
stream dried up, and any ordinary person 
would have fainted away. But Ashtaroth 
has no terrors for me, because I am so 
good. I merely returned her gaze, and 
asked her what she was doing. Im- 
pressed by my firmness, she answered 
politely, with a voice like the creaking of 
seventy doors: 

*“T am inventing a new disease for 
women.” 

**Great heaven! (I beg your pardon, I 
mean great Hades) it cannot be! In fact, 
I know it is not, because they have them 
all now.” 

She raised her arm,and pointed it toward 
me. 

“Do you feel the goose-flesh rising ?”’ 

I replied that I did. 

‘The boneless arm lengthened out like an 
eel until its fingers touched me. Instantly 
the whole surface of my body became a 
delicate network of fine fiery pains; they 
permeated my flesh, and, stitch by stitch, 
they seemed to embroider my bones; 
until, as brave as I am, I almost shrieked 
for mercy; but soon her influence ceased. 

*“*You are too healthy,” she said in a 
tone of chagrin. “If you were like most 
women, I could show you how every fila- 
ment of that network isa chord for me to 
play upon; that is my music.” 

Myself.—**But why do you torment us 
before our time? I thought the devil’s 
business was to tempt us now, and punish 
us hereafter.” 

Astharoth.—‘‘I can’t wait. Besides,these 








modern ,theologies make me uneasy. So 
many people now-a-days belong to 
churches that either pardon them out- 
light after death, or give them another 
chance, that if I didn’t exact my rights at 
once, I might lose them forever. But 
they shall not escape me—no, no!—from 
the women at least I will take my tithe.” 

At this she looked so dreadful that the 
wicked fungi around her howled before 
they werc touched. 

“Still,” I persisted, ‘‘what have you to 
do with it? I have been taught that all 
our dispensations are inflicted by Provi- 
dence.” 

‘*Providence—ugh! If you call diseases 
dispensations, I tell you they are all left 
to Satan and me; that is to say, I have 
nearly all the work, and he all the credit. 
It is true, he offered the fruit which sug- 
gested to Eve the first indiscretion, and 
to Adam the first meanness; but it was I 
who, all unrecognized and unsung in his- 
tory or tradition, it was 1 who invented 
the real plan of perdition. 

‘“*T devised the Fig-leaf!”’ 

Myself.—*Poh, your climax amuses me. 
As if apparel were not a necessary result 
of changes in the weather!” 

Ashtaroth.—“*I confess that protection 
would have been the idea; but just then I 
stepped in and gave that lucky twist to 
the human intellect which has lasted in 
its results until now. Approbativeness 
was the faculty I selected to work upon, 
and a fanatic devotion to appearance was 
the form I made it take. Fashion is my 
watchword, the Grundys my police force 
and whippers-in; appear unto others as 
others appear unto you, my first and only 
commandment. By means of these, I 
have in the course of centuries reduced 
the vigor of the human body; through 
these, to-day I swaddle it, to-morrow ex- 
pose it; through these I turn its day into 
night, its food into poison; through these 
I have mutilated ~ with holes the lips, 
cheeks, ears and noses of my victims; 
through these I have pricked and scored 
their skins from crown to sole; through 
these I have picked out hair by hair the 
beards of the men, and blackened the 
teeth of the women; through these I have 
flattened their heads, and clubbed their 
feet, and deformed their waists, and 
curved their spines, and damaged pretty 

much every internal organ ; through these 
I yet hope to extirpate this interloping 
race. Still, it puzzles me—it puzzles me.” 
And she returned with a scowl to her cal- 
culations. 

‘‘What puzzles you?” I inquired, with 
lively interest. 

“IT don’t see why”’—but here she began 
to speak indistinctly, for her body was 
giving out, and the lips no longer worked 
well together. She looked up, and waved 
her arm as if beckoning, then sat expect- 
ant. Suddenly a huge thing, shaped like 
a condor, dropped from space, and disen- 
gaged its talons from the body of a girl, 
scarcely cold, but already neatly boned 
like a turkey, and fit for wearing. 

“The last case of tight lacing, your 
majesty,” croaked the beast, as he stood 
with his black wings trailed in obeisance 
before her. 

Ashtaroth arose, and slipped it over her 
head (you know how, ladies); the other 
slipped to her feet, and she was reémbod- 
ied. 

‘‘Hah, this is cooling,” she said, ‘‘but 
too much dilapidated ; it will not last me 
ten minutes. Where is her soul?” 

“ST fear,” said the emissary, trembling, 
‘*that it has escaped me; it was so small, 
and I was in such haste to bring you the 
body. But it could not have been a first 
class soul, your majesty; no crime, noth- 
ing but attenuation.” 

‘+A small soul is better than none,” said 
the queen of evil. ‘If I can prove self- 
neglect, I may be allowed to punish her. 
Search for it.” 

Her minion rose straight through the 
air, like a freed balloon, and vanished. 
Ashtaroth returned to her calculations. 

Now I am going to tell you something 
you never even thought of. Have you 
ever noticed in the woods trees marked all 
over with horizontal lines of holes? Round 
and round the trunk they go, regular as 
any reading in a book; and it is all done 
by the woodpeckers. You know, I sup- 
pose, that not a sparrow falls to the 
ground unnoticed? Neither can a rill 
run dry,nor a newt’s eggs hatch out safely 
under a mossy stone, nor a liverwort don 
a deeper blue, nor a windflower show an 
extra petal, nor a secret murder set the 
horrified leaves a-whispering, but straight 
the woodpeckers etch it into their memo- 
randa, which appointed messengers trans- 
cribe at certain times, and carry up to the 
recording angel. I know the birds get 
their living as they go along, but you 
thought that was all. 

You would never think of false witness 
from the woodpeckers? Well, then, al- 
though I am in all respects as accurate as 
they, still, as I am, after all, a stranger to 
you, and as there is one thing in what I 
have to tell which might appear to some 





as if I exaggerated, I shall not be offended 
if you go right to that forest and read its 
record yourself. 

To return to my story. ‘*What puzzles 
you?” said I; ‘‘and what is this new dis- 
ease you are devising?” 

Ashtaroth,—‘I am not quite sure. I 
rather hope to exhibit shortly an acute 
dyspepsia. Deteriorated blood also af- 
fords a chance for ever-new developments. 
My policy, however, for the last few gen- 
erations, has been to wreck the nervous 
system. You see, it is not by severe 
occasional attacks of even neuralgia that 
I hope to drag down woman; the secret 
of my success is unintermittence. I steep 
her flesh, and bones, and marrow in little 
jarrings, and itchings, and thrillings, and 
raspings, and ticklings; I keep her senses 
all alive, her sensibilities all raw, and 
what she calls her feelings, loosed from 
self-control, at the mercy of any chance 
word or look from those about her. Thus 
I confuse the import of her daily exis- 
tence, making large matters seem small 
because small matters seem overwhelm- 
ing. Thus I rob her life of its serenity, 
of its dignity, of its capacity for continued 
achievement—and all by not allowing her 
nervous system one moment’s perfect rest. 
Not one moment’s rest! I like the sound 
of that. On the whole, I have a mind to 
make an epidemic of pure insomnia. But 
before I act, I must confer with my 
doctors.” 

Myself.—*Doctors? why, bless you (I 
beg your pardon) it is they who help us.” 

Ashtaroth. —‘*Credulous fool! The 
doctors are my allies; they are the 
wreckers who laugh in their sleeves to 
watch my victims steering straight for 
the rocks. Then they come up with their 
life-boats just in time to tow the shattered 
hulks to shore and claim the reward. Do 
you suppose the doctors don’t know that 
every girl who puts on a corset endangers 
her own health or that of her posterity? 
Don’t they know that in every new mani- 
festo of fashion from Berlin or Paris 
comes a death warrant for a percentage 
of the female race? And do they ever 
remonstrate ?”’ 

With extreme boldness I retorted, ‘‘ Yes, 
they do!” 

‘*Aha! have you too heard of the recent 
disaffections?” she roared in sudden rage. 

Myself.—**I once knew a physician who 
made it a condition with every female 
patient that she should take off her cor- 
set; otherwise he declined to treat the 
case.” 

Ashtaroth.—“‘*If Lever get hold of that 
man, I will fill him with fire. But cour- 
age, I know, I know—my Grundys are 
true. Give me Grundys enough, and I 
will enslave the world. By the way, 
yours is rather a fresh-looking body,” she 
said with affected carelessness. 

‘‘Not at all,” I hastily answered; ‘I 
have been feverish from my birth. (Had 
she then some ulterior design in thus con- 
descending to parley with a mortal?) ‘‘But 
why,” I continued, wishing to change the 
subject, ‘‘why do you try so hard to ruin 
us when you, too, are a woman?” 

“Tam not. I strove to be, and failed; 
and then I married Satan. Not such a 
woman as you have ever dreamed of; no 
feeble, uneasy, apologetic creature, out of 
gear with her surroundings, uncertain on 
what terms she has a right to be in 
the gentlemen’s world; no, but a being 
erect, and strong, and beautiful, walking 
this planet as native to her domain, capa- 
ble of such largeness of apprehension, and 
such nobleness of emotion, that she could 
not be abashed in confronting the brother 
at her side, nor the Creator from whom 
she is in her degree an emanation.” 

As Ashtaroth spoke, the baleful lights 
went down in her eyes, and for a moment 
something starry appeared there. 





My Nerves 
Are All Right 


And I have gained 10 pounds in 6 months, 
as the result of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
says Mr. B. H. Rose of the firm of Rose & 
Eddy, Rochester, N. Y. ‘I had almost 


Chronic Dyspepsia 


My digestion being very bad, and I was 
broken down from overwork so that I could 
not sleep nights. But my stomach is now in 
perfect condition, and for all the above benefit 
my gratitude is due Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 


** Water-Brash 


And dyspepsia troubled me for 10 years, and 
after trying various things I concluded to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The effect is mar- 
velous as I seem to be almost entirely 
cured.” J. M. JOHNSON, 427 10th Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. If you suffer from 


Indigestion 


Or dyspeptic troubles try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It gently tones and stimulates the stomach, 
assists digestion and creates an appetite. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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**Poor devil!” I sighed. I am naturally 
so tender that I must pity any one who 
has fallen from an ideal. But at this she 
glared most frightfully, and replied : 

**T hate you, one and all; yea, I enslave 
and despise you!"’ 

‘*‘But we have our aspirations, too,” I 
remarked with just indignation. ‘*More- 
over, we mean to be something yet, in 
spite of—” 

‘‘Aspirations! Ha, ha! and what will 
you effect with your aspirations while I 
hold your nerves? You to talk of equality 
with anybody—you, with your narrow 
lungs, flabby muscles, and habitual squeak- 
ing apprehensions; afraid of a worm, 
afraid of a banging door, afraid of a smile 
—you think to compete with even so awk- 
ward an animal as man! How can you 
hope for equal achievement without equal 
force? How equal force without equal 
physical health? How equal health with- 
out equal chance for exercise? What 
chance for lungs or limbs in corsets and 
trains? Give me the dressing and housing 
of men for the next ten centuries, and I 
will have them as sickly as I have you.” 


Myself.—**But there are other forces, I | 


hope, beside brawn. Why cannot we rise 
in our intellectual and spiritual might?” 

Ashtaroth. —‘*And how, I ask again, 
while I am sucking out your vitality 
through a million nerve-tips? You area 
set of poor limber tallow candles, all 
burning at the wrong end; or rather 
sputtering all over, except the end which 
might concentrate in light. And when, 
now and then, a woman does succeed in 
kindling her brain, while her thought-fuel 
is wasting through every pore of her 
body, why, she only burns out the faster, 
and comes the souner to me. Hah—I suf- 
fer—I burn—and you look so cool!” 

‘*But how,” I interrupted quickly, ‘‘do 
you account for this? Our grandmothers 
dressed and lived in some respects more 
absurdly than we, and yet had better 
health.” 

Ashtaroth.—‘Of course ; the movements 
of nature require long periods. ‘The mills 
of—of—ahem — Principle - of - accidental - 
molecular - combination grind slowly, 
etc.” I began in Paradise with woman in 
perfect health, and as I am compelled to 
perate in accordance with the laws of 
this preposterous planet, it may take 
twenty more generations to exhaust her 
vitality. Meanwhile, you must own that 
each generation is frailer than the last.” 

‘*The average of life is longer,’’ I per- 
sisted. 

‘*Because the risks from war and pesti- 
lence diminish. None the less the general 
average of health is lowéred, and this 
especially in those quarters from which I 
have most todread. The more prosperous 
any community of human beings, the 
longer the lists of killed and wounded 
brought me by my leaders of society. It 
is true that in Eastern countries, custom 
takes another destructive form, viz: that 
of female immurement from the outside 
world; in the harems, for instance, droves 
of sacred geese are set apart, like their 
sisters in Paris, for masculine delectation ; 
in the one case in the form of paté de foie 
gras, in the other of what they call love; 
both resulting in disease to the victims.” 

Myself. —**But those Eastern women 
dress well.” 

Ashtaroth.—“*They do; from their cos- 
tume I have little to hope; their clothing, 
short and loose, is almost as healthful as 
man’s. In England, France and Germany 
my empire is ever extending; but in 
America I find my sweetest hope. Here 
I have the tightest lacing, the most reck- | 
less hanging of clothing on the vital | 
Organs, the most sudden changes of 
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| ‘Why, see,” she resumed more hope- 

| fully; ‘tin one place, at least, I have so 
diminished the physical vigor of the peo- 
ple as to interfere with their productive- 

| ness. I hear on all sides that the native 
| New Englander is dying out; and with 
| him goes all the vantage ground he has 
| gained, and all that mental and spiritual 
| wealth he has accumulated in his transit 
| thought the last eight generations of 
culture.” 

“Yes,” I retorted, ‘‘but as the Yankee 
children disappear, the German and Irish 
children spring up like meadow grass to 

| take their places.” 

“*T know it,” she groaned. “I am only 
retarding civilization. Why, oh, why do 
| I not succeed in destroying it?” 

About this time I observed that her 
second body, which had for some time 
fitted her badly, was really going to 
| pieces; in fact, it was only the rind of a 
| body, for its juices had been all drained 
out within. Again we both gazed eagerly 
up to the sky, from which no condor 
descended. All at once she broke out 
with a hideous cry: 

“Ah! Oh! I suffocate! I must have a 
body! I must have yours!” 

It had come at last! I screamed and 
turned to flee. Horror of horrors! I was 
enclosed by a wall of those malignant 
fungi, and every threatening face kept 
watch upon me. With that wonderful 
presence of mind for which I am justly 
distinguished, I remembered that I had 
about me a pocket Bible. I seized it. I 
flung it straight at the breast of the 
Queen of Hades. Her body dropped 
piecemeal. She, greatening up and up, a 
bare red column of fire, stood one moment, 
then plunged into the earth. 


— er —- 
A NEW STAR. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., May 30, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The woman suftrage flag is tri-colored, 
and bears a single star like the old flag of 
the Confederacy, on a field of blue. It 
seems to be an exclamation point, notably 
(why woman) Wyoming. 

The cause of this, he who reasons may 
read. 

But a rival to this westward star has 
risen on the border land. It made its first 

-appearance in Louisville, Ky., May 10, 
1893. And Macauley’s Opera House, where 
first it rose in brilliant glory, never wit- 
nessed a brighter star in ancient legend 
or modern story. Hundreds were present, 
including the mayor of the city, when the 
storm cloud burst, showing its bright 
face. It may be they did not apprehend 
its dawning, nor dream the time long 
looked for was near for its appearing. 
But, true to her chivalrous record, the 
city made it welcome, while the women 
watched; and when Montana called for 
three cheers, they were given with a will; 
and three hundred and fifty to one hun- 
dred and twenty of ‘‘The Republican 
League” adopted the following plank in 
the platform: 

We recommend to the favorable consideration 
of the Republican clubs of the United States, as 
a matter of education, the question of granting 
to the women of the State and nation the right 
to vote at all elections on tlfe same terms and 
conditions as male citizens. 

It is true, as Mrs. Palmer has said, the 
general government has just discovered 
woman. And the States are falling into 
line, with this message to us: ‘‘Equality 
before the law.” 

Last fall, when news of the defeat of 
the Republican party reached us, I[ said, 
with twofold meaning, half in earnest and 
half in jest, ‘‘Thereis a crisis in the coun- 
try’s history which the Republican leaders 
will do well to heed. ‘The time for 





8tyle.’’ 
Myself.—“*But what do you gain by | 
that?’ 
Ashtaroth.—“‘If a woman wears her hair | 


, One week around her neck like a tippet, | 


and the next combs it up on her crown, I | 
gain neuralgias ; if she one day buttons her | 
dress to her chin, and the next exposes 
her soft, coddled neck to the raw winter | 
winds, I gain diphtherias and lung 
diseases ; if she goes sparely clad to-day, 
and to-morrow heaps a heating mass of | 
cloth upon her back, I count on — 
affection. Ah, do you feel at all warm 
yourself? I think the thermometer must | 
be 213 Fahrenheit.” I followed her up- | 
ward glance with increasing anxiety, but 
48 yet no relief appeared. Fortunately I 
thought of another diversion. 

“But if you succeed so well as you say, 
what can it be that puzzles you?” 

Her scowl re-appeared as she returned 
to her figures, and soon her hands and | 
arms were black with calculations. 

“Still this unknown quantity,” she | 
Muttered ; ‘‘or is it some principle which | 
Tam unable to master? See, here are my | 
reports for to-day, of the decimation of | 
life by improper clothing alone. In Asia, 





| 


~—ah, this is gratifying indeed. Now, | 
according to my theory, this should more | 
than balance the increase in population; | 
and yet, and yet— | 


woman’s emancipation proclamation is at 
hand. Mark the prediction, woman suf- 
frage will be a plank in the next party 
platform.” It has ever been the party of 
moral reform, and, all the old issues being 
dead or lost, it must infuse new blood and 
life, by endorsing at least one of the 
great questions of the day. 

What shall we do withour women? The 
emigration restriction and the temperance 
reform will, when woman holds the bal- 
ance of power, adjust themselves to in- 
alienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Government will derive its just powers 
from the consent of the governed, which 
will then include among the people the 
creature, woman. In that good time, a 
loyal woman’s no will be something more 
than the power behind the throne, which 
is a power often misused. It will sound 
forth a trumpet that shall never call 
retreat, for of course woman’s vote will 
always be no to wrong. Such is my faith. 
The morning chant of Liberty and Law! 

The dawn pours in, to wash out slavery’s blot ; 


Fairer than aught the bright sun ever saw 
Rises a nation without stain or spot. 


It will come come too late to undo some 


| wrongs, but it will come. 


For me, I do not walk these hills alone ; 
Heroes who poured their blood out for the truth, 
Women whose hearts bled, martyrs all unknown, 
Here catch the sunrise of immortal youth, 


and can never more grow old; but still 
I wish the day had come sooner all the 
same. 

And yet I am laughing, it seems so 
ludicrous. Was it not a Kentucky Legis- 
lature that passed a bill prohibiting the 
wearing of the hoopskirt? Extremes meet, 
and nowhere more beautifully blend than 
in the proud old Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, that is always on vantage ground, 
whether it be in endorsing woman suffrage, 
prohibiting the wearing of crinoline, 
standing loyal to the Union, or renewing 
her allegiance to her well-kept motto, 
‘*United we stand, divided we fall.’’ 

. This, viewed by the flash-light of the 
star just risen, takes on a fuller, deeper 
meaning. ‘The man’s cause is woman’s 
cause. They rise or fall together. And 
no nation ever rises above its women. 
OPHELIA E. BLarR. 
~~ — 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JourNAL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's Jovurnat Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U- Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepares for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
-by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 





SUMMER WEAKNESS 


And that tired feeling, loss of appetite 
and nervous prostration are driven away 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, like mist before 
the morning sun. To realize the benefit 
of this ye medicine, give it a trial and 
you will join the army of enthusiastic 
admirers of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Sure, efficient, easy — Hoop’s PILLs. 
They should be in wey traveller’s grip 
and every family medicine chest. 25c. a 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was o ted 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, jist of 
measurements, and price list. 
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Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith @ Putnam Nau while superintending the shoeing of “ Sunol.” 


Horse Owners a Blacksmiths. 


This 5 
sent y+ At yh lenlies ust el amet et ee Se See 
UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of 
New York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated 
horses. In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that 
the feet be kept sound, because the usefulness and worth of the horse 
depend on the condition of the feet. He always 


Demands the Putnam Nail 


for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a 
horse-shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. : 


This shoe was taken 
Jrom a lame horse 
Worcester, Mass. You 
can see how one part of 
the SPLIT NAIL came 
out where it should for 
clinching and the other 
entered the tender part 
of the foot. 


DANGEROUS NAILS. There are Nails called “hot-forged’’ which really 
, ,afe also ‘cold-rolled’? and ‘‘clipped.’? The process of their manufacture is 
liable to separate the fibers of the iron and cause the nail to split as shown above. 


THE PUTNAM NAILS 
are Exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed like the old-fashioned hand- 
made nail. They are absolutely safe because they will never Split, Sliver or Break. 
Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing-box. If their edges are smooth for 


the whole length they are the Hot-F. od P 5 mar! 
of the shears near the point, they are eon ~~ ty Ad — ” 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Pieuse nehlivu tuis paper. 


Split nails like this 
are constantly making 
horses lame, lessening 
their value to the owner 
and causing them to 
suffer and often de 
from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails. 

















Announcement. 
The thousands of women who cannot get a glance of the World’s Fair, and to whom the cheap 
prints and trinkets that flood the country as souvenirs carry no significance of the great event the 
Fair celebrates, are informed that the HousekeErer’s Week y of Philadelphia bas secured for its 
readers exclusiyely a splendid Souvenir portrait, 914 x 1214, of the Executive Officers of the 
World’s Congress of Representative Women, held in Memorial Art Palace at Chicago. This 
portrait, taken while the Congress was in session, is rightly named 


“Woman in Council” 


as it is an epitome of the grandest gathering of Women ever held, representing all nations and 
countries, all creeds, all progress, all work, and all ideas. 
_ FIVE CENTS will secure a sample copy of the Housekeeper’s Weekly with full details of 

this Souvenir, and brimful of interesting and illustrated matter on World's Fair, and women interests. 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS will secure a three months’ trial subscription and the Souvenir 
‘*Women in Council,’’ free. 

YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, including Souvenir and the H. W. Portrait Album 
a collection of pictures of celebrated men and women, $1.00. 


Address, Housekeeper’s Weekly, Philadelphia. 













MEDICAL REGISTER. WY F iif 
SWZ in 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LLNS i 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. | 7/)\/\\\\ sa 
Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages in a Z DM ~=t \ \ A i y Sou, 
and from the beginning. has ciusieh ounee On| = I “i | = 
, | SE d ty} fh 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. = S))y_') 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, — ¢ 


PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4 years’ | 
raded cour-e of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and | 
Jlinical work offers superior advantages to students, | 
who are also admit to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., 
Degas, 131 8. 13th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session openes October ist; ending May, 1893. 
Four years’ grad course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information apply to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D 


(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 


\ 
\ 
\ 


The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America — the half million sweet voices of fire- 
side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
dressing is flexibility of voice— ( 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the |} \% 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- |] \) 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and |] @ yo 
where to buy it, write to the th 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass, 
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The Doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also tredmanently restoring the com- 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for weit rata oatrcete of 50c. Ane a4 i bj 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, malvina ICHTHYOL Soae| Prot.t. beri 
is closed, the time being given wholly to city prac 2 Cents a Cake. TO. o. 








tice. 
The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREA 


emoves Grea fr 
a oe oo 
Gives ftom Black’ stile. 
An inval 














Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


hours from 10 A.M. to $ P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


-_ xbuary, Mass 


COUNSEL TO. PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO,, 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till enred. 
DR. J. STEPHENG, Lebanon,Ohio. 
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INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNIO 


WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 25, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the Notes and News column of the 
JOURNAL of June 24, I find a short item 
relative to the recent action of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union at Chicago, 
last week, in referring to the Executive 
Council a resolution allowing the Boston 
Union to receive women members who 
work at a lower rate of wages than the 
men. In saying that ‘the Council are ap- 
parently supposed to favor the lower 
scale of wages for women,” you leave the 


impression that the International Typo- | 


graphical Union is unsettled, to say the 
least, in its policy as regards the equality 
of wages for men and women printers. 
Will you please publish the statement that 
the International has had for years in its 
constitution a clause which in no uncer- 
tain terms puts the women members on 
an entire equality with the men, not only 
in matters of wages, but on all questions 
affecting their standing as members of 
the Union and the craft. They vote, hold 
office, and attend the sessions of local 
unions, or those of the International as 
delegates, and in all ways have the same 
rights and privileges as men. The only 
reasons why they are not more prominent 
in the work of the unions are their com- 
paratively small numbers and their own 
disinclination. 

The resolution in question asked that a 
special privilege be given the Boston 
Union to organize the women on a lower 
scale, as an experiment to be tried for one 
year, and it in no way affects the standing 
of women members outside of Boston. 

Upon reading the Chicago Inter-Ocean’s 
report of Miss Belle Pierson’s opposition 
to the measure, the women compositors in 
the government printing office in this city 
wrote an indorsement of her speech before 
the convention, which was signed by 
every woman in the office, numbering 
twenty-eight, and was sent to her. It was 
the intention to send the paper to the 
Typographical Journal, asking that it be 
published; but, on being assured by our 
returned delegates to the convention that 
the measure was intended simply as an 
experiment, for a limited time, the matter 
was allowed to drop. There is, of course, 
opposition among certain members to 
women’s equality in the Union, but as the 
constitution protects us, and the opposi- 
tion is very weak, our position is not 
likely to be assailed. 

One result, however, is likely to come 
from the agitation, here. Our Union— 
Columbia 101 — will probably send a 
woman delegate to the International 
next year. This might have been done 
any year, except for the reluctance of the 
women to present themselves as candi- 
dates. Now, they begintosay: ‘I wish 
we had been represented there.” 

Mary H. WILLIAMS. 

119 C Street, N. E£. 


+e 





TO KANSAS SUFFRAGISTS. 


The difficulty that most besets the 
work of converting people to the doctrine 
of equal suffrage by means of public 
speaking, is that few except suffragists 
attend distinctively suffrage meetings; so 
that often there is nobody there to con- 
vert, and the eloquence of the speaker, 
which ought to have brought sinners to 
repentance, is expended upon those who 
are already sound converts. It follows 
that fifteen minutes of suffrage argument, 
interpolated into a Fourth of July speech 
at a celebration, is worth two hours in a 
regular suffrage meeting ; and the women 
of Kansas can do no better work for the 
pending amendment than to watch the 
arrangements for Fourth of July celebra- 
tions, and undertake to get a ‘“‘straight- 
out” suffrage address delivered on the 
occasion. Failing in that, either write or 
go to the speakers of the day—do this as 
soon as who they are to be has been 
determined—and request them to say a 
good word for the amendment. It would 
be well for your Auxiliary to act in the 
matter, but if the time is too short for 
that formality, let each individual suf- 
fragist prefer this request without wait- 
ing for the concurrence of anybody. 

At Medicine Lodge, at a meeting of 
women in the interest of the amendment, 
it was voted that their secretary write a 
letter to a gentleman whom the papers 
had just announced as the Fourth of July 
orator at a certain grove in that county, 
and request him to interpolate into his 
speech an argument in support of the 
amendment. The letter was signed by 
about forty ladies. But generally a less 
formidable request is sufficient. 

I entreat our ladies to be energetic in 
this matter. This is a rich opportunity. 
It costs nothing but a little promptness, 
is not half as much trouble as getting up 
a meeting of our own, and is worth 
twenty such meetings. Begin now, and 
don’t lose a day in making your desire 
known to the speaker. 

Let your girls give suffrage recitations 
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Noticed in the finest biscuit, rolls, cake, etc., 
is due to the absolute purity and the ac- 
curate combination of the ingredients of 
the Roya Baxinc Powper. 
best things in cookery are al- 
ways made and can be made 
only with the Royat BakinG 
Hence its use is 
universal—in the most 
celebrated restaurants, in 
the homes of the people, 
delicious, 
wholesome food 


sale equals that of 
all others combined. 


Made with the pure acid of the grape. 
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on this day, and sing suffrage songs. 
Send to Mrs. De Voe, Harvey, Ill., for 
songs for the occasion. 

Take your enrolment book along, and 
get some names. Perhaps you can man- 
age to get asuffrage resolution introduced 
and adopted. Try it. 

Yours for the amendment, 
LAURA M. JOHNS. 


————+~@—____—_. 


PROGRESS IN KENTUCKY. 


VERSAILLES, Ky., JUNE 24, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Conservative old Kentucky is on board 
the car of Progress, and does not know it. 
The equal rights men and women (and 
there are a goodly number) smile and 
smile whenever a new station on the road 
to equal rights is reached. 

The Kentucky Equal Rights Associa- 
tion has been knocking long and loud at 
the doors of all the educational institu- 
tions in the State closed to women. We 
have not knocked in vain, for four years 
ago we succeeded in getting Kentucky 
University at Lexington opened to young 
women, and a few days ago the first 
woman graduate, Miss Vanarsdal, of Har- 
rodsburg, took a degree with great honor. 
The Baptist College at Georgetown, for 
the first time in its history, graduated 
nine young women, and conferred the 
same degree upon them as upon the male 
graduates. President J. J. Rucker, of 
Georgetown College, has made a noble 
and successful fight for co-education. The 
Wesleyan College at Winchester has 
promptly answered the knock of the Ken- 
tucky Equal Rights Association, and the 
coming year young women and young 
men will stand on an equal footing. 

But we are not through sounding our 
notes of progress. Mirabile dictu! now 
comes conservative Old Centre College at 
Danville, which closed its seventy-third 
year June 15. Its President is Dr. W. C. 
Young, Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly held at Portland, Oregon, last year, 
and a conspicuous figure at the recent 
meeting of that body at Washington. 
The Courier Journal, which once re- 
sponded to an article on ‘‘Higher Educa- 
tion for Women” by one of the brainiest 
women in Kentucky, in an editorial en- 
titled ‘“‘Higher Fiddlesticks,” prints the 
following in regard to Centre College: 

The year just closed has been the most 
prosperous in the life of the institution, 
both in material prosperity and in num- 
bers. The board is making preparation 
for enlargement in several departments, 
particularly in the line of a -scientific 
building, which is to be erected during 
the coming year; and a female annex, 
where there shall be the same curriculum, 
the same degrees, and to some extent the 
same professors, as in the college, thus 
placing the girls on an equal footing with 
the boys. 

This last dictum from the board pro- 
duced a storm of applause; and so it does 
seem as if the old historic college, which, 
during its three-quarters of a century of 
life, has done so much for the Church and 
the State, whose sons throughout the 
whole country, in every walk of life, 
have illustrated her worth and glory, has 
entered on a new era of influence and 
growth. 

Of course they mean that the admission 
of women to this conservative Presby- 
terian college is going to bring about the 
‘new era of influence and growth.” 

We have not yet learned how this annex 
is to be conducted, whether the young 





women are to ‘‘keep silence” in the pres- 





ence of the young men; but when the 
young women begin to walk off with the 
prizes and degrees, we imagine they will 
tire of the annex business. Central Uni- 
versity at Richmond still bars the women 
out, except in cases where young women 
enter through the back door, pay their 
money, and ask pardon for being born 
women; and yet last week, at Central 
University, where the ‘‘holy men” declare 
that ‘‘women must ever be subordinate,”’ 
Miss Walker, of Richmond, slipped in at 
the back door and carried off the prize in 
calculus, the highest branch in pure 
mathematics, while the young theologues 
were learning how to preach on the ‘‘sub- 
jection of women,” and the college boys 
were kicking foot-ball. Miss Walker 
proved herself a first-class collegiate 
‘*Walker,” and we make our lowest 
salaam to her. But Central University, 
remember, dear JOURNAL, is not open to 
women. You know it is only third and 
fourth class institutions which are not. 

So much for our colleges. We have 
some women here who are forging ahead 
in the professions, too. But a few days 
ago, Dr. Julia Washburn, who has a 
rapidly growing practice at Lexington, 
was elected Vice-president of the State 
Homeceopathic Society at its meeting at 
Danville; and at the meeting of the Ken- 
tueky Dental Association at Richmond, 
on June 22, the first woman dentist ap- 
peared, and was cordially received. Her 
name is Dr. Lucy D. Montz, and she has 
a good practice at Warsaw in this State. 
And would you believe that there are 
women here who actually feel that they 
are defrauded of rights, because they are 
not permitted to run for the Legislature 
or any office in the gift of the people? 
As more notes are sounded out, we will 
transmit them to you in confidence; but 
you must not let them go any further 
than your columns, for we don’t want 
these Kentucky people to know that they 
are coquetting with equal rights, and 
that they will wake up some morning to 
find that Kentucky women have a clear 
title to ‘“‘half the ranch.” 

More anon, 
As the women move on. 
JOSEPHINE K. HENRY. 


——  -+er- 


WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 


A society of Native Daughters of Cali- 
fornia has prepared a magnificent banner 
for the Poppy Room of the World’s Fair. 
The ground is of white satin, the decora- 
tion of poppies. A poem was contributed 
by Eliza D. Keith, ‘Di Vernon,” who is 
a member of the organization. The letters 
were designed by another member, and 
worked in gold; the whole being the 
handiwork of the young women. 

Miss Anna Roosevelt, as chairman of 
the Committee of Statistics of Women’s 
Work in New York State, has succeeded, 
with the aid of her committee, in prepar- 
ing an interesting record for the World’s 
Fair. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Miss Marion 
Talbot, Miss Annie Allen and Mrs. Mi- 
nerva B. Tobey are the Boston women who 
have been invited to deliver essays at the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary on Household 
Economics, to be held in Chicago October 
next. 

A model is shown in the Woman’s Build- 
ing of the monument which the National 
Mary Washington Memorial Association 
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is erecting*in honor of the first President's 
mother. It is to be of Vermont granite, 
the shaft forty feet high and the base ten 
feet, and it is to be placed over Mrs. 
Washington’s grave at Fredericksburg, 
Va. To raise the necessary money, the 
Association proposes to sell memberships 
for $25, and for $35 a membership and a 
medal. ‘*The members and their succes- 
sors by inheritance are privileged to aid 
in caring for the protection and preserva- 
tion of the grave and monument of the 
mother of Washington for all future 
time.” 

Bryn Mawr is said to make the most 
complete exhibit of all the women’s col- 
leges. She stands out brilliantly through 


| her views, models, and publications. 


The women’s colleges of Massachusetts 


_ all exhibit in the same apartment, under 


the wing of the State display. 
make a great collection. 


Mrs. Rosina Ryan, Lady-Manager-at- 


They 


| large from Texas, has been appointed 
| Superinteadent of Women’s Work in the 
| department of manufactures. 


The Pennsylvania State Board of Com- 
missioners recently gave a reception in 
honor of Mi:s Emily Sartain of Philadel- 
phia, the artist who designed the decora- 
tions for the State building. 


The paper read before the noon meet- 
ing in the Woman’s Building on June 22, 
dealt with the women’s literary move- 
ment in Cuxlifornia, a subject on which 
Mrs. Cummings, the speaker, is well in- 
formed. It was plentifully interlarded 
with selections from the work of Cali- 
fornia women. One of the most beautiful 
of the selections read was ‘‘When I Am 
Dead,” the last bit of writing done by the 
first woman who ever tried journalism as 
a means of livelihood in California, and 
who was well known and loved under 
her pen name of Topsy Turvy. All the 
noted women writers of the State were 
kindly spoken of, particular tribute be- 
ing paid to Mrs. Winifred Black, sister of 
Miss Ada C. Sweet, known throughout 
California as ‘‘Annie Laurie.” 


—— -- er - —— 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


City Pornt.—At the last meeting of 
the League for the season, a reception at 
Pilgrim Hall was held in honor of the 
president, Mrs. E. 8. Boland, who had just 
returned from the World’s Fair. ‘The 

ue has 57 members. Each had the 
privilege of inviting a friend, and a large 
company were present to pay their re- 
spects to Mrs. Boland. Mrs. Albertina 
ayward presided over the literary and 
musical le of the entertainment, which 
consisted of recitations by Misses Mellie 
Robinson and Abbie May Evans, ‘Pretty 
Sister of Jose” and ‘‘Perdita;” violin solo 
by Mr. F. A. Kennedy; tenor solo by Mr. 
George Young, and a baritone solo by Mr. 
Fred Locke. Refreshments were served 
at the close, and the evening passed into 
history as one of the pleasantest occasions 
in the experience of the League. 


er 


ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE GREAT 
FAIR. 


The New England agency of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad has issued a de- 
scriptive circular giving the details of a 
number of very’ attractive and varied 
routes to the World’s Fair, at remarkably 
low rates. These include trips going 
out via Washington and returning via 
Niagara Falls or Montreal, and also 
through the White Mountains. The B. 
& O. is famous for its scenery and the 
many points of historical and picturesque 
interest on its line. 

The circular and guide mentioned can 
be obtained without cost by addressing 
A. J. Simmons, New England agent, 211 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








PARK THEATRE—“‘The Golden Wed- 
we is on the high tide of success at the 
Park Theatre, having commenced its fifth 
week Monday last, and started in for a 
summerrun. Carrying out their plan to 
introduce new and expensive features 
each week during the performance, the 
management have had, the past week, as 
a strong drawing card, the five Barrison 
Sisters, who, in dances, songs, and empire 
gowns, delighted the audience. In the 
meantime all the old favorites in the 
company, Dan Daly, Jennie Yeamans, 
Andrew Mack, Barney Reynolds, Chas. 
A. Burke, Maude Williams, Grace Ogden, 
and the rest are winning rounds of a 
plause every night. They never allow the 

jece to be dull, even for auditors who 

ave seen the ‘‘Golden Wedding” a second 
or third time, for from week to week they 
introduce new songs or dances. A special 
attraction engaged for next week is Sam 
son, the strong man whose remarkable 
feats have astonished the world. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished . The finest site in Woburn for 
a public institution, summer seereee oe 
or subdivision into building lots. Only 
half a mile from two railroad stations, and half an 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Address. Mrs. Susan 
T. Converse, 85 Sherman Place, Woburn, on the 
premises, or H.B. Blackwell, 8 Park St., Boston. 

N. B.— Will pay any real estate mt who first 








use, private 





e 
introduces a buyer, a commission of Ey per cent. in 
case a sale is effected to the party introduced. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 








A young lady wishes a position where she can 
make herself useful to some one who needs her 
Will work for low salary. Address H. M. C., 19 
Temple Street, Boston, Mass. 





Fraulein Maria Michelsen, in Goettingen, 
Germany, # cultured lady and e rienced teacher, 
offers a home to American ladies intending to study 
German, and to attend Lectures in the Annex of 
Goettingen University. Price of board, $6 per week. 
References given by Prof. CARLA WEN CKEBACH, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 





Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





A German lady, from Hanover, wishes a 
situation as governess. Teaches German and Eng- 
lish branches, and Kindergarten. Would be willing 
to take entire care of children. Best references. 
Address B. K. D., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston. 

Teachers’ Aqeocy— tame SALLY HUNT, & 
young Virginia lady, is organizing a Teachers’ 
Agency, and is already meeting with encouraging 
success. She desires correspondence with teachers 
of music, painting, elocution, and foreign lan- 
Gisses. Her address is Lock Box G, Abingdon, 
ginia. 


A lady medical student, who has had large 
experience in the care and training of the teeble. 
minded, wishes a charge of that kind from May 1 
to Nov. 1, at her pleasant home, situated at Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. Best of references. Box 158, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 








The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, smal] parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sundzy. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues - 
day afternoons. 








PPLICATIONS CAN NOW BE 

MADE for board; bath-room; piazza; 
SPY POND IN VIEW. 84.00 and 
$5.00 per week. Address Box 376, Arling- 
ton, Mass. 


Wishing to have their hats made into the latest 
spring and summer styles can do so by brin ing 
t ER ’ 








em to STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACH 
478 Washington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place, Boston. (1 short flight. 








JIDE. 


TouRis 
CONCORD, MASS,, 


THE HOME OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 













IBS or in any occupation ine 
<S cidental to a woman’s 
life, from childhood 
»to motherhood, 
HW there is nothing so 
‘healthful, comfort- 
able and graceful as 


FERRIS’G00D 
Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children. 
Clamp buckle at hip for 
hose supporters, 
Tape-fastened buttons, 
Cord-edge button holes, 
Various shapes—long, <3)" |: 
short or medium. ps @ . 
anufacturers—— 


FERRIS BROS. sa Broadway H.¥- 
25 to. $50 figs: 


Gentlemen, using or seiling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to repiate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
74 finish when taken from the plater. 
| Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Colambus,0 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Tex4s- 
Cora Bacon Foster. ELLA Hutcuins STEUART 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 








\ 








per week, 
toAgents, 











Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Beaks and Business Firms of 
e " 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values g d for non-resident 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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